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Nixon-Brezhnev Talks: 
What Do They Mean? 


Leonid Brezhnev has just arrived in 
the United States for a series of 
meetings with President Nixon. The 
bourgeois press from the New York 
Times to the Communist Party's Datly 
World speaks of the great possibili- 
ties for peace provided by the detente 
between the world's two giant super- 
powers. Meanwhile the Socialist Work- 
ers Party, the Workers League, the 
Spartacist League and the Class 
Struggle League rant and rave about 
Brezhnev selling out the working class 
at this time of great capitalist 
crisis. The International Socialists 
in the meantime speak of a detente 
between two opposing ruling classes, 
the capitalist class (which is real) 
and the bureaucratic collectivist 
class (which is a figment of the IS's 
imagination). 

What is the real meaning of the 
detente and the talks between Nixon 
and Brezhnev? Are they nothing more 
than simple trade deals? Are they real- 
ly a step toward world peace? Is 
Brezhnev really a class collaborator? 
The meaning of the detente was best 
summed up in the Manifesto of the 
Revolutionary Workers Group: 

The pages of the capitalist press 

are filled with talk of detente. The 

spirit of detente covers the world. 

However, this is nothing more than 

the luil before the storm. Fvents 

are rapidly moving toward a Third 

Imperialist World War, one which 

could spell the end of humanity. 

The so-called spirit of detente is 

nothing more than a period of horse- 

trading before the imperialists fi- 
nally choose up sides for the mas- 
sive conflict which is inevitable 
unless the working class intervenes 
by destroying the capitalist system 
through revolutionary action before 
they are destroyed along with it 
through the nuclear holocaust which 


would no doubt mark the finale of a ¢ Apa‘ 


Third Imperialist World War. 

If anything the current talks and 
detente should spell an end to the 
myth of the "degenerated workers' 
state" in Russia. Not only are the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
increasing trade agreements, but the 
U.S. is even building factories and 
carrying out joint industrial projects 
with the Soviet Union. The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank has even opened a branch 
in Moscow! 

Marxists have analyzed capitalist 
society as being unable to exist with- 
out breeding wars and revolutions. 

This period is no exception. The cap- 
italists are faced with a world which 
ts saturated in the market sense and 
they must seek to redivide the already 
existing markets for the export of 
goods and capital. Thus, the attempt 
by the United States to break into the 
autarchic state capitalist economies 
of the Soviet Union and China. The ec- 
onomic weakness of these two countries 
vis-a-vis the U.S. forces them to go 
along with the American imperialists' 
schemes in an attempt to somehow catch 
up with the Americans. However, nothing 
short of war will enable them to do 
this. The imperialist epoch is marked 
not only by the subjugating of back- 
ward countries as colonies but also 
the attempt to make colonies of the 
other imperialist countries. 

Brezhnev is not selling out the work- 
ers any more than Nixon is. He is a 
representative of the Russian bourgeoi- 
sie not the Russian working class. 

This is why he does not call for or 
support revolution. It is not in his 
class interests. His interests lie in 
the continued and expanded rule of the 
Russian capitalist class and the con- 
tinued rule of capital throughout the 
world.This is the meaning of the talks. 
The struggle of the Brezhnevs and Nix- 
ons against the world proletariat. 
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Watergate and Fascism 


by Ron Albertson 


oa Ne 
then 
there 
Was 
ONE... 


A scandal has come to 
light in the bourgeois 
state calied Watergate. 
The bourgeois press has 
been calling it a "sub~ 
version of the American 
democratic institutions," 
placing the blame on 
Nixon and associates, 
Watergate, however, is 
not a subversion of the 
"democratic institutions" 
but is rather an exposure 
of the components of 
bourgeois democracy and 
its subversion of the 
working class's desire 
for a better life. Why 
is it that one bourgeois 
party (Democrats) would 
expose the contradic- 
tions of the bourgeois 
democratic process. The 
answer lies in the Dem- 
ocrats' motive which is 
to embarass the Repub- 
licans. The Democrats 

do not declare that the 
activities undertaken 
by the Nixon administra- 
tion are normal activi- 
ties of the state but 
rather that they are 
"dirty tricks." Almost 
everyone is familiar 
with the Democrats’ fair 
play against Nixon such 


as throwing voting mach- 
ines into the Chicago 
river when John Kennedy 
was running against Nix- 
on. The Democrats, in 
fact, are trying to sav 
that their exposure of 
the Republicans is a 
demonstration that the 
democratic institutions 
do work and the state does 
not subvert anyone's 
rights. 

The scandal itself be- 
came known on June 17, 1973 
as five burglars were 
caught breaking into 
the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters. 
Here is a brief list of 
some of the activicites 
reported: 

June 19-E, Howard Hunt's 
(White House consultant) 
name was found in an ad- 
dress book of two of the 
burglars. James McCord, 
security chief of CRFEP 
(Committee to Re-Elect 
the President) was fired 
because he was one of the 
burglars caught. 

June 28-G. Gordon Liddy, 
counsel to CREEP, was 
fired for not talking to 
the FRI. 

July 1-Former Atty. Gen- 
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Az reactionary 
as Nixon may 
ibe, he does not 


Ps 
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L ertean capttal- 
ist class. 


"Wide World Photo 


eral John “Mitchell re- 
signed as head of CREEP 
because of rumors that 
he was involved in the 
scandal, 

Aug. 26-General Account- 
ing Office of the United 
States reports that there 
were apparent violations 
of the federal campaign 
act including the trans- 
action of $114,000 which 
had been laundered and 
ended up in the hank ac- 
count of Bernard Barker, 
one of the Watergate 
hburplars. — 

Jan. 18-"Watergate Seven" 
trial hepins hefore 

Judge John Sirica. Bv 
Jan. 39 all defendants 
including Gordon Liddy 
and Howard Hunt are con- 
victed on charges of con- 
spiracy to commit burglary 
and place wiretaps. Judge 
Sirica, in hones that the 
defendants would taik 
about involvement of 
higher-ups, delaved sen- 
tencing. 

March 2?3-James McCord 
decides to talk in ex- 
chanee for light sentence 
and charves that verjfurv 
had heen committed at the 
“Watergate Seven" trial: 
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higher-ups were involved 
and that defendants had 
been pressured to plead 
guilty and keep quiet. 
March 28-McCord has al- 
ready testified to Sen-~ 
ate investigators that 
John Dean (counsel to 
Nixon), Jeb Stuart Mag~ 
ruder (former deputy 
campaign manager of 
CREEP) and John Mitchell 
all knew about and help- 
ed plan the Watergate 
operation. 

April 5-Nixon withdraws 
the nomination of L. 
Patrick Gray to be FBI 
director. Later Gray 
testified to the Senate 
investigating committee 
that he had personally 
helped in the coverup 

of Watergate by burning 
sensitive documents at 
the request of John Dean. 
April 20-John Mitchell 
testified before a 

grand jury that he had 
attended three meetings 
where bugging had been 
discussed as a campaign 
tactic but that he had 
rejected the plan. 

April 26-Magruder re~ 
signs from the Commerce 
Department. 

April 27-Patrick Gray 
resigns as acting di= 
rector of the FBI. The 
Judge in the "Pentagon 
Papers’ trial tells that 
Liddy and Hunt had also 
burglarized the office 
of Daniel Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist. 

Avril 30-Nixon goes on 
television with a bust 
of ‘Honest Abe (another 
Republican president) 
and tells of the resig~ 
nation of his two top 
aides, Ewritichman atid 
Haldeman and of Attorney- 
General Kleindienst. 
John Dean also resigned 
but Nixon implied that 
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he was fired. It had been 
exposed earlier that day 
that Ehtlichman had ap- 
proved of the destruc- 
tion of records found in 
the White House office 
of Howard Hunt. 

Some of the most recent 
developments have been 
occuring in the Senate 
investigation. Robert A. 
F. Resiner (administra- 
tive assistant to CREEP) 
testified that he had 
found Watergate material 
before the June 17 break- 
in which was intended for 
John Mitchell. Ne also 
found receipts of money 
paid to G. Gordon Liddy 
for an oneration called 
‘Sedan Chair 2" which he 
believed to have been an 
operation of wiretaps in 
the campaign headquarters 
of Senator Humphrey. 
Reisner also recalled that 
Liddy had come into the 
office of CREEP with a 
“preat idea’ to hire dem- 
onstrators to disrupt the 
Democratic Convention. 

Jeb Stuart “Magruder 
also testified and save 
some interesting testi- 
mony. “agruder testified 
that he had perjured him- 
self twelve times during 
the course of the ‘Water- 
gate Seven’ trial. He 
also testified John Mit- 
chell, Bob Haldeman and 
himself had known about 
and helped plan the Water- 
gate break-in. After the 
break-in and subsequent 
arrests, “Magruder said 
that John Dean, Robert 
C. Mardian (former Jus- 
tice Dept. official) and 
Frederick LaRue (a mil- 
lionaire from Mississip- 
pi) had all helped in 
planning a coverud of 
the scandal. Magruder 
also recalled some of 
Gordon Liddy's million 


ee 


dollar espionage plans. 
which were presented to 
John Mitchell, John Dean 
and Magruder. The vlan 
included kidnapping ‘rad- 
ical leaders" and keep~ 
ing them in Mexico dur- 
ine the Republican Nat~ 
fonal Convention. There 
had also been a proposal 
to use call girls to set 
Nemocrats in emharras~ 
sine vhotographs with 
them. 

The first Watergate 
break-in had been car- 
ried out on May 28, 1972 
at Democratic headauar~ 
ters. Apparently John 
Mitchell was not vleased 
with the material collect- 
ed so another break-in 
had to be scheduled which 
occurred on June 17, 1977. 

John Dean (whose tes- 
timony is still forth- 
coming at the time of 
this writing) has repor- 
tedly implicated Nixon 
in several activities in 
testimony to private in- 
vestigators. As reported 
by Newsweek Magazine 
June 18, 1973 Dean has 
told investigators: 1) 
‘phat Mr. Nixon was per- 
sonally aware of the cov- 
erup and that he and his 
agents have lied fre- 
quently about feb 2) 
‘That Mr. Nixon was per~ 
sonally aware that the 
dairy industry's secret 
contributions to his re~ 
election war chest in 
1971 were intended to 
influence the government 
to increase mil’ price 
supports. 3) "That the 
White House covertly and 
improperly pressured the 
Federal Judge sitting on 
the Watergate suit to get 
a favorable ruling.” 4) 
"That the White Fouse 
trying to justify its 
own misuse of the FRI in 
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the Watergate case or- 
dered a secret report 

on the abuses perpetra~ 
ted by past Presidents.» 
5) “That some low-level 
White House officials 

at one point considered 
assassinating Panama's 
head of Government. 6) 
“That the White House 
called off a promising 
tax prosecution involv-. 
ing Gov. George Wallace's 
brother Gerald after . 
Wallace agreed to run 

as a Democrat not a 
third party candidate 
in the Presidential el- 
ection of 1972. 

After looking at the 
facts one can see that 
the activities commit- 
ted in Watergate by the 
Republicans were not 
done in the interests 
of the whole capitalist 
class against the work- 
ing class. Watergate 
was rather one sector 
of the bourgeoisie rep- 
resented by the Repub- 
licans working against 
the other sector repre- 
sented by the Democrats: 
it is not the institu- 
tion of Fascism in the 
United States. It is 
bourreois democracy in 
all its naked glory, 
which is none too 
glorious. 

Even with all the evi- 
dence that nothing oc~- 
curred which was qual~ 
itatively different as 
far as the relationship 
of the workers to the 
state is concerned (the 
working class's politic- 
al rights have not been 
hindered any more by 
Watergate than before 
the scandal) some groups 
claiming to have a Marx- 
ist view of society are 
caught up in the ‘Fasc- 
ism is around the cor- 


ner’ hysteria which mark- 
ed the New Left groups of 
a few years ago. Most 
prominent in this was 

the Communist Party which 
until things got rolling 
for Brezhnev's visit was 
demanding that the Con- 
gress impeach Nixon (and 
replace him with a “good” 
Democrat no doubt). Try- 
ing desperately to sur- 
pass the Communist Party 
in scare-mongering, the 
Workers League claims 
that Nixon represents 
nascent Fascism and then 
comes up with the ‘bril- 
liant" idea that if only 
the United States went 
over to the European 
parliamentary system with 
Nixon resigning thus 
forcing new general el- 
ections in which a labor 
party organized by the 
labor bureaucracy could 


force out. the Republicans 


and Democrats. Besices 
the fact that the par~ 
liamentary system did not 
save Germany and Italy 
from Fascism, does the 
Workers League really 
think that the working 
class would be better off 
with Meany as Prime Min- 


dster? Last but not least 


on the Fascism bandwagon 
is the always equivocal 
Class Struggle League. 
The CSL does not want to 
be as blatant as the 


Workers League, but they 


don't want to see Water- 
gate for what it ts, 
bourgeois democracy. In 
the May 1973 Class Strug- 
gle we find: 
Nixon is certainly not 
a fascist...But neither 
is he another republi- 
can in the tradition of 
"Harding and Hoover.” 
What then is he? We are 
provided with an answer: 


The only salvation for 


American capitalism is 
the corporate state. 
Thus, the CSL calls upon 

the working class to 
struregle against ‘the 
process towards Nixon's 
corporate state.’ There 
you have it. According 
to the Class Strugele 
League Nixon may not 

be a Fascist but he's 
certainly the next best 
thing to it, and by no 
means a sts ile demo-- 
erat! 

True, the vaencente 
scandal has brought out 
into the open much of 
the harrassment and es- 


pionage carried out against 


radicals. Fowever, it 
should come as no sur- 
prise to any communist 
that the government har- 
rasses political varties. 
Any communist can tes~ 
tify to the fact that he 


or she has to constant- 


ly worry about losing 
their job, just because 
of membership in a 
working class party. For 
the working class there 
can be no “inalienable 
democratic rights or 
privileges" as long as 
the means of production 
and distribution are 
controlled by the cap- 
italist class. There is 
no mass working class 
movement in the United 
States, therefore there 
is no need for mass 
harrassment of the work- 
ing class and a move to. 
destroy its ability to 
function in the slipht- 
est manner as a class, 
i.e., Fascism. 

To be Continued 


The second and con- 
eluding part of thts 
article will draw on the 
lessons from the rise of 
Fascism in Italy and Ger- 


smany in the '20's.and.'30's 
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SL-RCY 
Falsifies 
History, 
Defends 

Class 
Collaboration 


by David Ross 


In 1931 Leon Trotsky came out with 
a book entitled The Stalin School of 
Falsification (American edition was 
published in 1937). In this work Trot~ 
sky castigated the Stalinist rulers 
of the Soviet Union and their poli- 
tical henchmen in the Communist Par- 
ties throughout the world for falsi- 
fying and distorting history in order 
to defend themselves against the cri- 
ticisms of Trotsky and the Interna- 
tional Communist League and the Left 
Opposition before it (precursors to 
the Fourth International). However, 
Trotsky and his present-day followers 
in the Spartacist League are no slouch- 
es at historical distortion themselves. 
An example is their distortion of the 
role of the Bolshevik Party during the 
Kornilov uprising of August 1917 in 
Russia. According to the SL and their 
mentor Trotsky, the Bolsheviks block- 
ed with the bourgeois Provisional Gov- 
ernment led by Kerensky against Kor- 
nilov. The May-June 1973 issue of the 
Revolutionary Communist Youth News- 
letter, youth publication of the Spar- 
tacist League, contains the following 
in an article on "revolutionary" de- 
fense policy: 
...Thus, Marxists may call for lim- 
ited blocs with the representatives 
of bourgeois democracy (e.g., the 
suppression of the Kornilov assault 
on the bourgeois Kerensky regime) 
but at all times seek the indepen- 
dent mobilization of the working 
class through its own organizations 
and under its own slogans.... 
This is.a complete distortion of the 
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actual events and the functioning of 
the Bolshevik Party. At the time that 
Kornilov made his assault on Petrograd 
there existed a state of dual power 
within Russia. Bourgeois state power 
was represented by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment led by Kerensky. The embryonic 
state power of the working class was 
represented by the Soviets which at 
that time were controlled by the Men- 
sheviks and Social Revolutionaries. It 
was with these working class organiza- 
tions (the Soviets) that the Bolshevik 
Party proposed a military bloc and co- 
ordination of military activities, as 
Trotsky himself points out in his His- 
tory of the Russtan Revolutton: 
..-the Bolsheviks announced their 
readiness to co-ordinate their mil- 
itary work with the organs of the 
Executive Committee.... (Vol, 2, 0D- 
223) 
Trotsky quotes Lenin as saying: 
"Tt would be the profoundest mistake 
to imagine that the revolutionary 
proletariat is capable, so to speak, 
out of ‘vengeance’ unon the Social 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks for 
the support they have given to anti- 
Bolshevik raids, to shootings at the 
front, and the disarming of workers, 
of refusing to ‘support’ them against 
the counter-revolution." (Ibid. , p 305) 
Keep in mind that Lenin is referring 
to the Mensheviks, a working class par- 
ty, and the Social Revolutionaries, a 
party based on the peasantry, that is, 
a petty bourgeois socialist party based 
on the objective allies of the prole- 
tariat. He is not talking about the 
left Kadets and other bourgeois elem- 
ents who supported the Provisional 
Government against Kornilov. In a let- 
ter to the Central Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party Lenin wrote: 
Even now we must not support Keren- 
sky's government. This is unprincip- 
led. We mav be asked: aren't we go- 
ing to fight against Kornilov? Of 
course we must; Rut this is not the 
same thing: there is a dividing line 
here. which is being steoned over by 
some Bolsheviks who fall into com- 
promise and allow themselves to be 
carried away by the course of events. 
We shall fight, we are fighting 
against Kornilov, just as Kerensky's 


‘troopd do’. -but-we-do 
not support Kerensky. 
KR RR KKK 

We must relentlessly 
_ fight against phrases 

about the defence of 

the country, about a 

united front of revo- 

lutionary democrats, 
about supporting the 

Provisional Govern- 

ment, etc., etc., since 

they are just empty 

phrases. (Collected 

Works, Vol. 285. 
Pp. 285-286, p. 287, 
Lenin's emphasis) 

Petrograd was the stronec- 
hold of the revolution- 
ary proletariat in Rus- 
sia. It was Petroerad 
and the proletariat that 
the Bolsheviks defend- 
ed. The Bolsheviks fought 
against Kornilov as did 
Kerensky's troops, not 
along with Kerensky's 
troops. The only bloc 
which was called for by 
the Bolsheviks was a 
military-technical bloc 
with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets. 
The only ‘bloc’ made 
with the Provisional 
Government was a de fac- 
to bloc. That is, where 
two opposing froups 
fight a common enemy, 
but do not support each 
other or co-ordinate 
their offensives. 

Why do the Trotskyists 
attempt to color the 
Bolshevik struggle 
against Kornilov as a 
military technical bloc 
with the ‘democratic 
bourgeois Provisional 
Government? The answer 
lies in the Trotskyist 
call for military-tech- 
nical support to the 
Loyalist Pooular Front 
(bloc between bourgeois 
and working class par- 
ties) Government in Spain 
during the 1930's. In- 


2am oy 
ates 


stead of calling for the 
proletariat to strugele 
apainst both the Loyal- 
ists and the Fascists 
(that is, strupele for 
state power) the Trotsky- 
ists called for the for- 
mation of independent 
workers’ militias which 
would bloc with the Loy- 


alists (militarily) against 


the Fascists. We would 
agree that the auestion 
of troon denloyments and 
whom we enpagve in battle 
when and where should he 
decided on the basis of 
correct military tactics. 
Fowever, to call for the 
victory of one bourgeois 
faction over another is 
opportunist and runnine 
away from the responsi- 
bility of a nroletarian 
revolutionist. Trotsky 
explained that it was 
absurd not to support 
(militarily) the Loyalists 
because there were no in- 
dependent workers’ mil- 
itias to ware the struc- 
cle for power. However, 
he nerlected to explain 
where the independent 
workers’ militias were to 
bloc (militarily) with 
the Loyalists?! 

The only defense against 
Fascism is a revolution~ 
ary defense. To bloc 
with the so-called ‘pro- 
eressive’ or '‘democratic" 
bourceoisie is to lead 
the proletariat into the 
swamp of class collabora- 
tion. 

War is simply politics 
on a higher vlane (Clau- 
sewitz). At one time 
Trotsky agreed with this 
statement. However, he 
and his present-day fol- 
lowers still maintain 
that it is principled to 
make military blocs with 
a section of the bour- 
geoisie. That is, it is 
principled to make poli- 


tical hlocs on a higher 
nlane with a section of 
the boureeoisie. The nro- 
letariat has no need for 
class collaboration, and 
indeed must struegle 
arainst all forms of 
class collaboration wheth- 
er it be on the varlia- 
mentary plane, the extra~ 
parliamentary plane (e.¢. 
NPAC) or the highest 
political piane, the 
military plane. 
While blocs with other 
working class tendencies 
are principled, blocs 
with the hourgeoisie are 
inadmissible (even ril- 
itary blocs with "only" 
a section of the bour- 
geoisie, even if it is 
"democratic"). 
«The democratic 
bourreoisie is not ever 
and always democratic, 
but can easily turn on 
the workers and in- 
stitute a Fascism of 
its own when it finds 
it propitious. We call 
on the workers to break 
from the popular front 
and struggle against 
it. We do not support 
the victory of the vop- 
ular front, but the 
victory of the working 
class. The two are 
mutually exclusive. We 
must point out that the 
democratic capitalists, 
no less so than the 
Fascists, are the en- 
emies of the proletar- 
iat and must he strue~- 
gled against and de- 
feated concurrent with 
the strurgle against 
the Fascists. 
(From Trotskyism to 
Marxism) 
At the same time that 
the canitalists ware 
_ an all-out offensive 
on the living condi- 
tions of the workers 
they seek to wipe out 
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The Economy of State 


In order to "prove" that Russtan econ- 
omy ts "posteapitalist” defenders of 
Soviet Union must throw out Marx's baste 
teachtngs on capitalist economy. 


With this tssue we continue the sertaltza- 
tion of the panphlet The Economy of State 
Capitalism begun in our April issue. This 
pamphlet illustrates and analyzes the cap- 
italtst character of the Soviet Union's ec- 
onomy and by logical extension those coun- 
tries which have similar economies (China, 
Cuba, Eastern Europe, N. Korea, N. Vietnam). 


Marx's Generalizations of Capitalist Pro- 
ductton 
In Volume III of Capital Marx summarizes 
the general characteristics of capitalist 
production as follows: 
Capitalist production is distinguished 
from the outset by two characteristic 
features. 

First. It produces its products as com- 
modities. The fact that it produces com- 
modities does not differentiate it from 
other modes of production; but rather the 
fact that being a commodity is the domi- 
nant and determinant characteristic of 
its products. This implies, first and 
foremost, that the labourer himself comes 
forward merely as a seller of commodities, 
and thus as a free wage-labourer, so that 
labour, appears in general as wage-labour. 
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Part Three 


Capitalism 


by David Ross 


In view of what has already been 
said, it is superfluous to demon- 
strate anew that the relation be- 
tween capital and wage labour de- 
termines the entire character of 
the mode of production. The prin-. 
cipal agents of the mode of pro- 
duction itself, the canitalist 
and the wage-labourer, are as such 
merelv embodiments, nersonifica- 
tions of capital and wage-labour: 
definite social characteristics 
stamned upon individuals by the 
process of social production; 

the products of these definite 
social production relations. 

..-Furthermore, already impli~ 
cit in the commodity, and even 
more so in the commodity as a 
product of canital, is the mat- 
ertalisation of the social fea- 
tures of production and the ner- 
sonification of the material 
foundations of production, which 
characterises the entire canital- 
ist mode of production. 

The second distinctive feature 
of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion is the production of surplus- 
value as the direct aim and de- 
termining motive of production. 
Capital produces essentially cap- 
ital, and does so only to the ex- 
tent that it produces surplus- 
value, and further in consider- 
ing the transformation of surplus- 
value into profit, how a mode of 
production peculiar to the cap- 
italist period is founded hereon 
~-a special form of development 
of the social productive powers 
of labour, hut confronting the 
labourer as powers of canital ren- 
dered independent, and standing 
in direct onposition therefore to 
the labourer's own development. 
Production for value and surnlus- 
value implies, as has been shown 
in the course of our analvsis, 
the constantlv onerating tendency 


‘to reduce the lLabour-time neces~ 


sary for the production of a com- 
modity, i.e., its value, below 


the actually prevailing social av- 

erage. The pressure to reduce cost- 

price to its minimum becomes the 

strongest lever for raising the so~- 

cial productiveness of labour, which, 

however, appears here only as a con- 
. tinval increase in the vroductive- 

ness of capital. (1) 

It is with Marx's analysis of capital- 
ism in mind that we must look at the 
economy of the Soviet Union. Does the 
Soviet economy meet the two fundaman- 
tal criteria as expounded by Merx: 
commodity production through wage-la- 
bor: production for surplus-value and 
its accumulation as capital? Yes. 

First we will look at commodity pro- 
duction as it exists in relation to 
the Soviet Union. Commodity production 
under capitalism is not the produc- 
tion of commodities as things, i.e. 
as use~values, but the production of 
commodities as exchange~-values. It is 
the production of commodities for the 
market where the capitalist hones to 
realize his profit. The antithesis of 
production for exchange is production . 
for use. In pre-class society, i.e., 
primitive communism, all production 
was for use. It was only with the ad- 
vent of class society that some pro- 
duction went toward exchange, and on- 
ly with the advent of capitalist soci- 
ety that the fundamental production 
for society was for exchange. Goods in 
the Soviet Union are not distributed 
as use-values. They are sold as ex- 
change-values. Workers in the Soviet 
Union ceil their Labor-vower to the 
state in exchange for wages. With 
these wages they are able to bry goods 
on the Soviet market. Even the means 
of production in the Soviet Union are 
sold. They are sold to various other 
countries, principally the Eastern 
European countries and Cuba, but also 
other countries such as India and 
Egypt. 

Trotsky theorized that the Soviet 
Union had suffered a counter-revolu- 
tion in the arena of distribution, 
and that while the Soviet economy rest- 
ed on a proletarian mode of produc- 
tion, it rested on a bourgeois mode of 
distribution. Bowever, in this theory 
he contradicted the thesis put forward 
in the 1919 program of the Bolshevik 


as the dominent mode of oroduction. The 


Party and in the ABC of Communism by 
Bukharin and Preobrazhensky that to 
each mode of production there exists 
its own unique mode of distribution. 
Thus it was that under War Communisn 
the Bolshevik leadership of the Soviet 
government turned to rationing (due to 
the extreme lack of material goods) as 
opposed to a market economy. The mar- 
ket can not prevail without capitalism. 
It is inconceivable from the Marxist 
point of view to have a large-scale 
market economy dominating distribution, 
i.e. to have a boureeois mode of dis- 
tribution and not to have a bourgeois 
mode of production. Marx writes in 
Capital: 
..-scientific analysis of the capi-~ 
talist mode of production demonstrates 
the contrary, that it is a mode of 
production of a special kind, with 
specific historical features: that, 
like any other snecific mode of pro- 
duction, it presupposes a piven lev- 
el of the social productive forces 
and their forms of develonment as its 
historical nrecondition; a precon- 
dition which is itself a historical 
result and product of a preceding 
process, and from which the new mode 
of production proceeds as its eiven 
basis: that the production relations 
corresponding to this specific, his- 
torically determined mode of oroduc- 
tion--possesses a specific, histori- 
cal and transitory charecter: and, 
finally, that the distribution rela- 
tions essertially coincident with 
these production relations are their 
opvosite side, so that both share the 
same historically transitory 
‘character. (2) 
Marx is culte clear here in saying that 
distribution relations are the onposite 
side of production relations. That is, 
they are two eides of the same coin,the 
coin in this case heing capitalism. 
The one can not exist without the other. 
Distribution relations do not outlive 
productive relations. Feudai distribu- 
tive relations did not continue to ex- 
ist after caritalism overcame faudalism 


seme is true for capitalist distzibu- 
tive relations. While it is true that 
during the transition period from cap- 
italism to socialism that "pure" soci- 
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- alist means of distribution will not 


exist because of the lack of material 
wealth, the distribution will be based 
on socialist distribution methods. It 


will not simply be a case of proletar- 


ian production and bourgeois distri- 
bution. 

' The notion that bourgeois distribu- 
tion, wage-labor, and commodity pro- 
duction can exist apart from capital- 
ist production is a revisionist notion 
and is totally alien from Marxism. It 
is absurd to say that while commodit- 
ies in the Soviet Union are commodi-~ 
ties when they hit the store (bour- 
geois methods of distribution) they 
are something else again when they are 
produced (use vaiues perhaps? with no 
exchange value?). This draws a dicho- 
tomy between productive relations and 
distributive relations. A dichotomy 
which Marx did not draw. The existence 
ef production in the Soviet Union as 
commodity production (production for 
the market, for exchanee) and the ex- 
istence of wage-labor (which can not 
exist without its opposite capital) 
are clear indicators of the bourgeois 
nature of the Soviet economy. 


To those who would tell us that there 


is no wage-labor in the Soviet Union, 

that it is a workers' state, and that 

money is just used as a means of dis- 

tribution, we would point out that the 
use of money is not withering away in 

the Soviet Union, the ruble has not 


replaced ration cards as a simple means 


of distributing use-values to the So- 
viet population. The Soviet workers 
are forced to sell their labor power 
to the state. They are forced to work 
for whatever enterprise will hire, 
and they have no more say about their 
work or production than workers in 
Great Britain, the United States or 
Belgiun. 


The second feature of capitalism which 


Marx discussed was production for sur- 
plus-value, more specificaily surplus- 
value as accumulated capital. Once 
again we need only look at reaiity to 
see that such is indeed the case in 
the Soviet Union. Marxists commonly 
refer to the drive of capitalists to 
accumulate surplus-value as capital as 
the profit motive of capitalism: pro- 
duction for profit rather than social 
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need, These two entities, profit and 

social need are antithetical. It is 

quite obvious to anyone who can read, 
hear and see that the Soviet economy 

is not an economy based on production 

for social need. Is it then an economy 

based on something in between profit 
and social need? The answer is clearly: 
no. Industries in the Soviet Union are 
set up on a profit-makine basis just as 
those in the United States (yes, Gen- 
eral Motors even nlans its production!). 

So clear was the profit-making asvect 

of the Soviet economy (not to mention 

other clear indicators of its canital- 
ist nature) that the vrogram adonted 

by the 23rd Congress of the Communist 

Party of the Soviet Union said in part: 
It is necessary in communist con- 

' struction to make full use of com- 
modity-money relations in keening 
with their new content in the social- 
ist period. In this, such instruments 
of economic development as cost ac~ 
counting, money, price, production 
cost, profit, trade, credit, and fi- 
nance play a big part. (3) 

In short it is necessary in communist 

construction to make full use of can- 

italism keeping with its new content 
in the socialist veriod. 

Soviet economist Evsei Liberman, in 
defending the profit drive of Soviet 
industry, had the gall to spout the 
following as "proof" that profits in 
Soviet industry were different from 
profits in canitali3t industry in his 
article Profite and “Profits”: 

-+eIn our country profit testifies, 

in principle, cnly to the level of 

production efficiency. Profit is the 
difference between the selling price 
of articles and their cost. But since 
our prices, in principle, express the 
norms of expenditure of socially 
necessary labour, the difference is 
an indicator of the comparative econ- 

‘omy with which an item is produced. 

Behind Soviet profits there is noth- 

ing except hours of working time, 

tons of raw and other materials and 
fuel, and kilowatt-hours of electri- 
cal energy that have been saved. Our 
profits can not "smell" of anything 
but that. We do not justify profits 
obtained through accidental circum- 
stances--for example, excessive 


prices--and we do not coneider such: 
profit a credit to the factory or 
other enterprise which makes it. We 
look on such profits, rather, as the 
result of an insufficiently flexible 
practice of price fixing. All such 
profits go into the state budget, 
without any bonus to the enterprise 
concerned. (4) 
First off we can take the cynical mo- 
ralising of this Stalinist with a tub 
of salt and add that if a division of 
Generel Motors makes more profits than 
the rest of General Motors, those pro- 
fits go into the general coffers of | 
General Moters, frowns or no frowns. 
However, more important is Liberman's 
detailing of where Soviet profits come 
from. He does this in an attempt to 
prove that Soviet profits are social- 


ist profits and not capitalist profits. 


In doing so he tries to make it appear 
that capitalist profits come from 
jacking up prices. However, profits 
come from production, not simply dis- 
tribution. We will quote at length 
from Marx to illustrate that precise- 
ly what Liberman describes as social- 
ist profit is nothing more nor less 
than the Marxist definition of capi~ 
talist profit: 
Suppose an average hour of labour to 
be realised in a value equal to six- 
pence, or twelve average hours of 
labour to be realised in six shil- 
lings. Suppose, further, the value 
of labour to be three shillings or 
the produce of six hours’ labour. 
If, then, in the raw material, mach- 
inery, and so forth, used up in a 
commodity, twenty-four average hours 
of labour were realised, its value 


would amount to twelve shillings. If, 


moreover, the workman employed by 
the capitalist added twelve hours 

of labour to those means of produc- 
tion, these twelve hours would be 
realised in an additional value of 
six shillings. The total vaiue of 
the product would, therefore, amount 
to thirty~six hours of reelised la- 
bour, and be equal to eighteen shil- 
lings. But as the value of labour, 
or the wages paid to the workman, 
would be three shillings only, no 
equivaient would have been paid by 
the capitalist for the six hours of 


surplus labour worked by the workman, 

ane venlised in the welua of the com 

modity. By selling this commvurcy a+ 
its value for eighteen shillings, the 
capitalist would, therefore, realise 

a value of three shillings, for which 

he had paid no equivalent. These * ~ 

three shillings would constitute the 
surplus value or profit pocketed by 
him. The capitalist would consequent 
ly realise the profit of three shil- 
lings, not by selling his commodity 
at a price over and above its value, 
but by selline it at its real value. 
The value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the total quantity of labour 
contained in it. But part of that 

quantity of labour is realised in a 

vaiue, for which an eauivalent has 

been paid in the form of wages: part 
of it is realised in a value for 
which mo equivalent hes been paid. 

Part of the labour contained in the 

commodity is paid labour: part is un- 

paid labour. By selling, therefore, 
the commodity at tts value, that is, 
as the crystallisation of the total 
quantity of labour bestowed upon it, 
the capitalist must necessarily sell 
it at a profit. He sells not only 
what has cost him an equivalent, but 
he sells also what has cost him no- 
thing, although it has cost the la- 
bour of his workman, The cost of the 
- commodity to the cavitalist and its 
real cost are different things. I re- 
peat, therefore, that normal and av~ 
erage profits are made by seiling 

‘commodities not above, but at their 

real values. (5) 

And where do the profits from Soviet 
industries go? To precisely the same 
place that capitalist profits go any~ 
where: Back into production as more 
capital, into the pockets of the bu~ 
reaucratic rulers (i.e., into the pock~ 
ets of the capitalists), into the cof- 
fers of the State treasury to pay for 
the functioning of the State apparatus 
and into the Stete Bank. 

Even though the Soviet Union has made 
tremendous economic strides, and is to- 
day the second imperialist power in the 
world, the Soviet working class lags 
far behind the U.S. and Western Europe 
in its standard of living. The funda- 
mental reason for this lies in the fact 
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that the Soviet economy. is the extreme 
expression of capitalist economy and 
its lust for profit at the expense 
of the laboring masses. The Soviet ec- 
onomy has been able to make such 
strides precisely because production 
has been production for surplus-value 
and the accumulation of capital and 
more capital and to hell with the liv- 
ing standard of the workers, after all 
it's "their state." , 98: f 
The drives to achieve the five year 
plans in four years are nothing more 
than the drive to extract as much sur- 
plus-value from the proletariat as 
~ possible. And in whose interests? Ev- 
en the Trotskyists will admit that it 
is. in the interest of the bureaucracy 
and not the workers. What is not pock- 
eted by the bureaucrats so that they 
may live in regal splendor, and what 
is not put into the massive defense 
budget, is funneled back into indus- 
try in order to produce more. And for 
what purpose? To raise the standard 
of living of the workers? No. To move 
closer to socialism? No. In the words 
of Marx, to: 
Accumulate, accumulate: That is Mo- 
ses and, the prophets: ‘Industry | 
furnishes the material which saving 
accumulates." Therefore, save, save, 
t.e,, reconvert the greatest possi- 
ble portion of surplus~value, or 
gurplus-product into capital! Accu- 
mulation for accumulation's sake, 
Phitoe ea” for production's sake:... 
6) 
Earlier Marx writes on the conversion 
of money into capital and its results: 
(1) that the product belongs to the 
capitalist and not to the workers; 
(2) that the value of the product 
‘Includes, besides the value of the 
capital advanced, a surplus-value 
which costs the worker labour but 
the capitalist nothing, and which 
nonetheless becomes the legitimate 
property of the capitalist; 
(3) that the worker has retained 
his labour-power and can sell it 
anew if he can find a buyer. (7) 
It is plain for all to see that after 
the commodities have been produced in 
the Soviet Union that they belong not 
to the workers, who have no say over 
their disposal (or their production 
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for that matter), but to the state, 
that is, the bureaucracy, i.e., the ° 
capitalists. It is. also clear that the 
value of these commodities contains a 
surplus-value which has cost the Soviet 
workers labor, but which costs the cap- 
italists-bureaucrats nothing, but which 
ig nonetheless not the property of the 
workers, but of the state, i.e., the 
capitalists-bureaucrats. And it is 

also obvious that when all is said and 
done, the Soviet worker, just like his 


brothers and sisters in the United 


States, has nothing left save his 
labor-power, which he can then sell . 
anew if the state wishes to but it. 


To be continued 


NOTES 
(1) Marx, Capital, Vol. III, pp. 879- 
881, emphasis in original 
(2) Ibid., p. 878 er 
(3) from Theory of Profit in Socialist 
Economy, ps 79 
(4) Theory of Profit in Socialist Ee- 
onomy, 0. Il 
(5) Marx, Value, Price and Profit, 
pp. 44-45, emphasis in original 
(6) Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 595 
(7) Thid: , oe. 385 
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Nattonalists Exclude Revolutionartes-- 
Turn to Bourgeots ‘Cops! 


On May 26 when representatives of the 
Revolutionary Workers Group went to 

the African Liberation Day demonstra- 
tion in Chicago and attempted to sell 
Workers' Truth they were told by mar- 
shalls of the nationalist Leadership 
of the demonstration that "no Europeans 
are allowed" either at the gathering 
point or even as participants in the 
march to show our solidarity with the 
struggle of the African masses for 
‘freedom from imperialist explottattion 
and wage-slavery! The marshalls went 
on to say that the police had been no- 
tified ond had agreed to arrest any 
"Europeans 'who ‘remained. This marks the 
bankruptcy of the nationalists who seek 
to seal off the Black masses from rev- 
olutionary Marxism. They won't succeed! 


lrade me loday 
Which Way for the 
Trade Unions? , fre 


Trade Unions Today ts a regular feature of Workers’ Truth. Future tssues will 
contain articles dealing with the problems facing various individual trade unions 
as well as issues relating to all trade unions. With our March tssue we began 

the serialization of an article by David Ross. This article which outlines the 
general perspectives of the Revolutionary Workers Group for the trade unions 
consists of four parts. The first part which was printed in the March tissue dealt 
with some of the misconceptions some younger workers have about trade unions and 
also dealt with the question of revolutionary syndicaliam. The second part which 
was printed in the April issue discussed the formation of the CIO during the 
1930's and the role of soctalist organizations in that process. It also outlined 


the changes which took place in the trade union movement in the fifties and the 
direction in which the trade unions are headed today. The third part which was 
printed in the May tssue took up some of the alternatives provided by various. 
soctaltst groupings. The fourth and concluding part printed in this tseue elab- 
orates on our program for the trade unione. . 


The program that the 
Revolutionary Workers 
Group puts forward for 
the trade unions is a 
revolutionary program. 
There can be no putting 
forward of reformist 
solutions to the prob- 
lems of the working 
class. The problems of 
the working class, ec- 
onomic, political and 
social can only be sol- 
ved through revolution 
and the overthrow of 
capitalist society. The 
economic proposals which 
we support can not be 
carried out by a capi- 
talist state. They can 
only be carried out un- 
der a state controlled 
by the workers, that is, 
a workers’ republic. 

The various slogans which 
we put forward can not 
be abstracted from each 
other and put forward as 
individual panaceas. To 
do so would be to subor- 
dinate the struggles of 


the working class to ref- 
ormist utopias which are 
nothing more than reac~ 
tionary utopias and exer- 
cises in futility at best 
and state capitalism at 
worst. The slogans which 
we put forward are in- 
tegrally tied to one an- 
other as part of a pro- 
gram. Each part is not 
only subordinated to the 
whole, the whole does not 
exist without each part. 
It is only by adopting the 
program of the Revolu- 
tionary Workers Group 

and strugeling to build 
an International Party © 
of Revolutionary Workers 
(Fifth International) that 
workers and their trade 
unions will be able to do 
battle with the capital- 
ists and defend and ex- 
tend the gains that they 
have already achieved. 
The main points of our 
program for the trade un- 
fens are as foilows: 
#INDEPENDENCE OF THE 


TRADE UNIONS FROM THE 
STATE--The trade unions 
are mass organizations 

of working class defense. 
As capitalism continues 
to decay, the state, that 
is, the instrument of the 
capitalist collective, 
plays more and more of a 
direct role in all as- 
pects of the worker's 
life. The trade unions 
can not even begin to de- 
fend the working class 

if they are subordinated 
to the capitalist state. 
As long as the trade un- 
ions remain under the 
control of the present 
bourgeois clique of Meany, 
Abel, Woodcock, Fitzsim- 
mons, etc., the trade un- 
ions will he pushed more 
and more into the state 
apparatus. The so-called — 
working class leaders 

who sit on the various - 
state commissions belong 
there. The trade unions 
do not. In struggling for 
trade union independence 
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from the state the work- 
ers must strive to throw 
these representatives of 
the capitalist class out 
of the trade unions. Let 
them stay on the Pay 
Boards! Get them out of 
the unions! The state is 
not above classes, it is 
the instrument of the 
capitalist class. Trade 
union affairs must not 
be handled by the state, 
they must be handled by 
trade untonists. 
XDEMOCRATIC RANK~AND~ - 
FILE CONTROL OF THE TRADE 
UNIONS---The only way that 
the trade unions can de- 
fend and extend the gains 
of the working class is 
if they are completely 
controlled by the rank~ 
and-file workers in 
them, not by the bour- 
geois cliquists and bur- 
eaucrats who now run 
them. However, ‘pure’ 
democracy is not enough. 
The struggle must be 
waged on a political 

’ program.’ Democracy is 
only a part of that pro- 
gram. However, it is an 
integral part, without 
which the trade unions 
will continue to degen~ 
erate and move toward 
fusion with the capi- 
talist state. Out with 
the bourgeois cliques! 
Out with the bureau- 
crats! For the democra-~ 
tic control exercized 

by the rank-and-file 
workers! 

*NO SUPPORT TO CAPITAL- 
IST GOVERNMENTS --The 
government and the bu- 
reaucrats constantly try 
to whip up patriotic 
support for “our fov- 
ernment. The working 
class has no interest in 
the ‘gains’ of their own 
masters vts-a-vis the 
masters in another coun- 
try. The working class 
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must remain neutral in 
wars between capitalist 
states. The only victory 
which the working class 
can support is the vic- 
tory of the working class 
over its capitalist mas- 
ters throughout the world. 
A capitalist is a capi- 
talist and it makes no 
difference which one rules 
where. The workers will 
still be exploited. We 
must struggle against all 
the capitalist states, 
whether it be the US, the 
USSR, Germany, China, 
Japan, Israel, Egypt, 
South Africa, etc. They 
are all the same. Only 
when the working class 
rules a country will we 
be defensists: 
*INTERNATIONAL WORKING 
CLASS SOLIDARITY--This 
follows from the previous 
slogan of no support to 
cavitalist governments. 
We counterpose to this 
the international solid- 
arity of the working class 


_in struggle for.their 


common interests. Work- 
ers on strike in one 
country must be aided in 
any way possible by work- 
ers in other countries. 
Workers waging political 
struggles, armed or oth~ 
erwise, must be support- 
ed and aided by their 
class brothers and sis- 
ters throughout the world. 
Only through internation- 
al solidarity in struggle 
will the working class 

be victorious. 

*A SLIDING SCALE OF WAGES 
AND HOURS--JOBS FOR ALL-- 
The capitalist system 
thrives on the existence 
of a large reserve army 
of unemployed. The capi-~- 
talists can't keep their 
system running smoothly 
without using the threat 
of unemployment to hold 


down the wages of those 
wan ars Pecter sl esnh to 


who are luc’y enough to 
have jobs. The sliding, 
scale of wares and hours 
is not somethine which we 
call. upon the capitalists 
to institute. The sliding 
scale of wages and hours 
is a transitional step 
toward communism which 
will be instituted by the 
working class when it 
finally organizes society 
in its own interests in 

a workers’ republic. The 
class as a whole (not 
individual industries) 
will divide up all the 
work amongst all those 
able to vork. In this 
manner automation and 
rationalization can he 
used to benefit the work- 
ine class. Since there 
will be no capitalists 

to rake off vrefits, all 
goods produced can be di- 
vided between all those 
who work and their fam- 
ilies (i.e. everyone). 
People will receive much 
more than they do now and 
will have to work less to 
vet it. However, we re~ 
peat that this is not a 
scheme to “end unemploy- 
ment under canitalism. 
It is a step towards com~ 
munism (from each accord: 
ing to his ability, to 
each according to his 
need) that will te car 
ried out by a workers’ 
government in a workers’ 
state, i.e., a workers’ 
revublic. However, while 
the strugevle against cap- 
italism is being waged 
and has not yet reached 
revolutionary proportions 
(factory seizures, work- 
ers councils, etc.), we 
realize that the workers 
must wage strupeles to 
maintain their daily ex- 
istence. Thus, we call 
for unlimited cost of 
living escalator clauses 
in all union contracts. 


*OPRGANIZE THE UNORGAN- 
IZED AND THE UTEMPLOY- 
ED--The class as a whole 
must be organized. A 
revolutionary trade un- 
ion movement would set 
about organizine the vast 
number of workers who 
work for substandard 
wages in non-union sweat 
shops and organizing 
those workers who are 
unable to get jobs, the 
unemployed. Only if the 
class strurg¢les togeth- 
er and is organized will 
it be able to overthrow 
capitalism. Unions should 
not be for a privilered 
few’ they should be for 
all workers. 

*APMED VORKERS' DEFENSE 
GUARDS---The workine 
class has many enemies 
against which it must 
defend itself, not least 
of which is the govern- 
ment and its armed po- 
lice. Watergate has 
brought out into the 
open the fact that not 
only are there all the 
above-ground cops and 
the semi-secret cops 
(FBI) but that there are 
also networks of Gesta- 
po-type secret police. 
Along with these forces 
organized by the bour~ 
geois state (and this 
includes the army. res- 
erves and national euard) 
when things really get 
rough for the bourgeoi- 
sie) are dozens of reac~ 
tionary paramilitary 
groups such as the Min- 
utemen, Ku Klux Klan, 
Jewish Defense League. 
etc. Then there is al-: 
ways organized crime, 
the Mafia, which preys 
upon the poor and work- 
ing class districts in 
particular. The working 
class can not defend it- 
self acainst the cops, 
the Fascists and the 


Mafia by practicing Ghan- 
di-type pacifism or by 
pressuring liberal con- 
geressmen for ‘community 
control’ of the police. 
The workers (Black, La- 
tin and white), must col- 
lectively organize armed 
workers’ defense guards 
which would be collective- 
ly and democratically 
controlled by all work- 
ers (Black, Latin and 
white). A revolutionary 
trade union movenent 
would play a leading role 
in organizing such defense 
guards in all working 
class neighborhoods. 

*END. THE SPECIAL OPPRES- 
SION OF WOMEN--Most. wo- 
men workers are super~ 
exvloited, that is, they 
receive less nay for do-~ 
ine the same work that 

a man does. This helns to 
keep everyone's wares 
down. The entire working 
class, male and female, 
must wace a strurple for 
true equality of the 
sexes. We must oppose 
such rulinp class schemes 
as the Faual Richts Amend- 
ment which are simply 
ruses to wipe away pro- 
tective legislation and 
ret a few better nositions 
for middle class and 
professional women. The 
strupple for an end to 
the oppression of women 
is inextricably tied to 
the struggle for working 
class liberation and so- 
cialism. A revolutionary 
trade union movement 
would take up the strug- 
gle for equal pay for 
equal work, an end to dis- 
criminatory hiring prac~ 
tices, extension of pro- 
tective legislation to 
men, free abortion on 
demand, no forced steri- 
lization, free contracep~ 
tive information and de- 
vices for men and women, 


free twenty-four hour 
childcare under working 
class control. 

*END THR SPECIAL OPPRES- 
SION OF BLACKS, LATINS 
AND OTHER MINORITIES-- 
Alone with women, Blacks, 
Latins and other minor- 
ities suffer a special 
oppression in capital- 
ist society. They are al- 
ways the last hired and 
the first hired. In many 
instances, such as the 
construction trades, the 
present trade union 
leadership allies with the 
capitalist class in 
keeping Blacks and other 
minority workers out of 
the industry. “Nowever, 
the answer to this is 
not preferential hiring. 
Preferential hiring is 
based on the belief that 
some will be hired and 
some will not. A revolu~- 
tionary trade union 


- movement would fight for 


jobs for all regardless 
of race or nationality. 
In general all of the 
ills which capitalist 
society visits upon the 
workine class in general 
are intensified for mi- 
nority workers in varti- 
cular. Thus, the strugele 
for workers’ power and 
the liberation of the 
working class throuch 
socialist revolution is 
the only answer to the 
full liberation of Black, 
Latin and other minority 
workers. As the most © 
opnressed sector of the 
class, these workers 
will no doubt play lead- 
ine roles. However, we 
can not divide the class 
along "“class'’ issues 

(for whites) and "racial’ 
issues (for the minori~ 
ties). Whites, Blacks, 
Latins and other minor- 
ities must struggle to- 
gether for the rights 
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and demands of all sec- 
tors of the class. Only 
through such unity in 

struggle will the work- 


ing class be able to he 


victorious in the strug- 
gle against capitalism. 
*END COMPANY-CONTROLLED 
SENIORITY SYSTEMS--FULL 
RIGHTS FOR YOUNG WORK- 
ERS-~The capitalists 
have no right to tell 
the workers who should 
work where. Ovotimally 
all positions should be 
changed on a rotation 
basis. However, during 
the transition to such 
a system (which can on-~ 
ly be instituted after 
the working class con- 
trols production and 
hence society) any sen- 
lority systems should 
be under the complete 
control of the workers 
themselves. Along with 
this there should be an 
end to probationary 
periods for new work- 
ers. Unlike the Workers 
League which caters to 
the backward prejudices 
of some older workers 
who wish to maintain 
their meager privileges 
in the capitalist sys- 
tem at the expense of 
younger workers, we do 
not call for full rights 
for workers after 30 
days. “e call for full 
rights and benefits for 
all workers from the 
moment they step on the 
job. This can only be 
achieved, however, if 
control is completely 
in the hands of the 
workers. Such control 
can not exist at the 
factory level only, but 
must exist throughout 
society as a whole. 
RUATIONALIZATION OF ALL 
INDUSTRY, TRANSPOPTA- 
TION, ETC. UNDER TH 
COLLECTIVE CONTROL OF 
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THE ENTIRE WORKING CLASS-- 
At one time capitalism 
was progressive. However, 
that day is lonp cone.. 
Society today lurches 
from one crisis to ‘anoth- 
er. The only solution to 
the problems of the worl- 
ing class is the control 
of the means of vroduc- 
tion by the worlkine 
class. It is the workers 
who vroduce, and it is 
the workers who know 
best how to organize 
production in the inter- 
ests of the masses of 
humanity. The capitalists 
are no longer needed. 

It is they who have be- 
come redundant. In fact, 
they are not only un- 
necessary, they have 
become an ohstacle to the 
development of the vro- 
ductive forces. The 
working class must take 
hold of the neans of 
production and use them 
for its own benefit and 
thus for the benefit of 
all humanity. However, 

we are not syndicalists. 
That is, we do not call 
for the workers in each 
factory to take over 
their individual factory 
and run it as if they 
owned it (separate and 
apart from the rest of 
the workine class) on a 
competitive basis with 
other workers in other 
factories. All industries 
should either be under 
the control of councils 
elected by the workers or 
under the control of 
democratic rank-and-file 
controlled trade unions. 
The workers’ councils or 
trade unions would organ- 
ize the economy on a 
Planned national basis. 
It is important to point 
out that the economy 
would be controlled by 
the workers themselves, 


not that it simply he 
national and planned. 
Without the control of 
the economy by the work- 
ers we have nothine more 
nor less than state can- 
italism such as exists 
today in Russia, China, 
Cuba, etc. Production in 
modern industrial society 
is a collective act of 
the entire workine class. 
Control of that produc- 
tion must become the col- 
lective act of the en-~ 
tire workine class. Only 
in this way will it he 
possible for soctety to 
develon and not to star- 
nate or degenerate, 
*BUILN THE INTERNATIONAL 
PARTY OF REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS (FIFTY INTRRNA-~ 
TIONAL) --The highest form 
of international workine 
class solidarity is the 
international narty of 
revolutionary workers. 
Such an international 
varty comrosed of revo- 
lutionary workers: does 
not exist at this time. 
It must he constructed. 
“e call upon all workers 
to join in the construc- 
tion of such a varty, - 
for without it all the 
raw militancy in the 
vorld will eo for nought. 
Likewise, a revolution- 
ary trade union movement 
could not exist outside 
of the context of the 
revolutionary workers 
party. Such. a revolu- 
tionary trade union move- 
ment would have to affil- 
fate with the interna~- 
tional revolutionary 
party. Should revolution- 
arv trade unions emerce 
before the develovment 

of the international var- 
ty, it would be their 
task to join in the con- 
struction of the party 
that will lead the in- 
ternational workings class 


to victory over world 
capitalism. Today in 
the United States re- 
actionary legislation 
(the Voorhis Act) bars 
international working 
class organization on a 
political level. We call 
upon all workers and 
trade unions to wage a 
struggle to throw out 
the Voorhis Law which 

is a direct attack on 
the right of working 
class organization. The 
working class is an in- 
ternational class. We 
can not allow the bour- 
geoisie to hinder our 
organization on an in- 
ternational level. 

*A WORKERS' REPUBLIC-~- 
The slogan of a workers' 
republic is self-expla- 
ratory. It is a repub- 
lic of the workers, by 
the workers and for the 
workers, It is a state 
based on the democratic 
control of production 
and society by the 
working class collec- 
tive. Such a republic 
has only existed once 
in history. That was 
the Soviet Republic from 
1917 until 1921. The 
revolutionary tradi- 
tions of that shortlived 
state must be revived 


if the working class and 
humanity as a whole are 
to move forward. The 
choices are socialism 
(the dictatorship of the 


proletariat) or barbarism 
(the dictatorship of cap- 


ital). The trade unions 
must choose socialism 
and they must join with . 
the revolutionary party 
in waging a struggle for 
it--the struggle for the 
dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the struggle 
for a workers’ republic. 


The elections are now 
over in the National 
Maritime Union and to 
no one's surprise Shan- 


non Wall, handpicked suc- 


cessor to Joe Curran won 
by a two to one margin 
over James Morrisey. At 
least that's the report 
in the Socialist Workers 


The SWP like the Commun- 
ist Party, the Workers 
League, the Internation- 
al Socialists and just 
about every other left- 
talking organization 
around supported Mor- 
rissey (the out bureau- 
crat) against Wall (the 
in bureaucrat). The 
Revolutionary Workers 
Group supported neither 
the in variety of bu- 
reaucrat nor the out 
variety. We critically 
supported the candidacy 
of Gene Herson of the 
Militant-Solidarity 
Caucus. Our support was 
critical because while 
we saw Herson as a vi- 
able alternative to the 
bureaucracy with a pro- 
gram that would attempt 
to turn the NMU into a 
union which would serve 
the workers' interests, 
we could not give the 
MSC a carte blanche vote 
of confidence. The only 
real solution to the 
workers’ problems is a 
revolutionary program. 
This Herson did not of- 
fer. Thus, our critical 
support. Today the NMU 
will suffer under Wall's 
leadership, just as they 
would have suffered un- 
der Morrissey. The NMU 
like all unions needs a 
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Revolutionary Workers Group Program for the Trade Unions 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE TRADE UNIONS 
FROM THE STATE: 

DEMOCRATIC RANK-AND~FILE CONTROL OF 
THE TRADE UNIONS: 

NO SUPPORT TO CAPITALIST GOVERNMENTS! 


INTERNATIONAL WORKING CLASS SOLIDAR- 
bts ge 

A SLIDING SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS-- 
JOBS FOR ALL! 

ORGANIZE THE UNORGANIZED AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED! 

ARMED WORKERS’ DEFENSE GUARDS! 

END THE SPECIAL OPPRESSION OF WOMEN! 


* END THE SPECIAL OPPRESSION OF BLACKS ,& 
LATINS AND OTHER MINORITIES! 

* END COMPANY-CONTROLLED SENIORITY 
SYSTEMS--FULL RIGHTS FOR YOUNG 
WORKERS! 

* NATIONALIZATION OF ALL INDUSTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION, ETC. UNDER THE 
COLLECTIVE CONTROL OF THE ENTIRE 
WORKING CLASS! 

* BUILD THE INTERNATIONAL PARTY OF 
REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS (FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL) ! 

* A WORKERS' REPUBLIC! 


Con PAGR ALP 


Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 


Russia Part Three 


by David Ross 


With this issue we continue the sertalizatton 
of the pamphlet Revolution and Counter-Rev- 
olution in Russia. This pamphlet outlines the 
ntse and fall of the proletarian dictatorship 
tn Russta. The "New Economic Policy" (NEP) 
marked the restoration of capitalism in Russia. 


1921 and the introduction of the NEP 
marked the qualitative change in Rus- 
sian society. Factions were banned in 
the Bolshevik Party along with all 
other parties being definitively ban- 
ned from participation in the Soviets. 
The economy was turned back to the 
capitalists, and the union shop atmos~ 
phere of the Soviet Union in which the 
state had assisted in enrolling all 
workers into the trade unions was end- 
ed in 1922. Trade union membership 
ceased to be mandatory in the Soviet 
Union. : 

The changes instituted in the Rus- 
sian economy were broad and far-reach- 
ing. They did not represent a tactic- 
al retreat as Lenin called it but a 
total capitulation to capitalism in 
the face of the proletariat's collapse 
into apathy. 

Throughout War Communism the Soviet 
state had sent armed detachments of 
workers and Red Army troops into the 
countryside to seize the surplus pro- 
duce of the peasantry. However, by the 
fall of 1920 this was becoming more 
and more difficult to do. The peasants 
were opposed to the requisitioning and 
struggled against it in the only way 
they knew how: they produced only en- 
ough for themselves and their families. 
It is here that the Bolshevik error in 


not waging a campaign to raise the con- 


sciousness of the agricultural work- 
ers and the poorest peasants and to 
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collectivize all land (that is, complete- 


ly carry out the edicts of the Soviet 
government on the land question) came 
back to haunt them. As Rosa Luxemburg 
had pointed out the maintenance of pri- 
vate pronerty in land would benefit the 
rich and middle peasants, not the poor 
peasants. Thus, a strata of wealthy 
peasants developed who represented the 
interests of agrarian capital. The NEP 
was necessary for them to free them 
from the bonds imposed by War Communism 
requisitioning and allow them to deve-. 
lop further. In order for this to oc- 
cur, the requisitioning would have to 
be replaced with a tax of some sort, 
preferably a tax in kind, which would 
take some of the surplus of the peasant- 
ry, but not all. The peasants would 
then be free to sell the rest of their 
surplus on the oven market (which with 
the introduction of the NEP was no 
longer black but white). 

In referring to the decree which ab- 
olished the requisitions and replaced 
them with the tax in kind, E.H. Carr 
writes in his The Bolshevik Revolutton, 
VoL. c: 

The guarded phraseology of the decree 

did not conceal the revolutionary 

quality of the change. The tax in 

kind, calculated as a percentage of 
crops harvested, was to he progres- 
sive in the sense of being graduated 
to fall more lightly on middle and 
poor peasants and on the farms of 


"town workers.' So far the principle 
of levies adjusted to capacity and 
to need was maintained. But Lenin's 
original draft was followed in giv- 
ing tax rebates to peasants who in- 
creased the area of land sown or the 
productiveness of their land as a 
whole; and in other respects the 
changes made by the Politburo after 
the party congress and embodied in 
the final text of the decree were 
all designed to accentuate the 
strictly commercial character of the 
new policy. Collective responsibil- 
ity, which had still been recognized 
in the congress draft, was explicit- 
ly abolished, and the individual pea- 
sant was made responsible for dis- 
charge of the tax falling on him; a 
state fund was to provide consumer 
goods and agricultural equipment, no 
longer for the 'poorest part of the 
population’, but solely in exchange 
for surpluses voluntarily delivered 
in excess of the amount of the tax: 
and freedom to trade surpluses 'with- 
in the limits of local economic ex- 
change’ was made more specific by 
the addition of the words, ‘both 
through cooperative organizations, 
and on markets and bazaars'. A few 
days later a decree of Sovnarkom 
cancelled whatever limitations were 
implicit in the term ‘local exchange' 
by authorizing 'free trade, sale and 
purchase’ and removing restrictions 
on the movement of foodstuffs by 
road, rail and water.... (2) 
As we can see from this brief explana- 
tion of the turn in Soviet Agricultur- 
al volicy, the NEP was no small re- 
treat but a complete return to capi- 
talism in the countryside. It was a 
turn which allowed for the developments 
discussed by Trotsky in The Revolu- 
tton Betrayed: 
A small commodity economy inevitably 
produces exploiters. In proportion 
as the villages recovered, the dif- 
ferentiation within the peasant mass 
began to grow. The development fell 
into the old well-trodden ruts. The 
growth of the kulak far outstripped 


the general growth of agriculture. (2) 


The return to capitalism was not made 
blindly by the Bolshevik leadership. 
Lenin wrote in The Tax in Kind: 


The effect will be the revival of the 
petty bourgeoisie and of capitalism 
on the basis of a certain amount of 
free trade (if only local). This is 
beyond doubt. It would be ridiculous 
to shut our eyes to it. 

The question arises: Is it necessary? 
Can it be justified? Is it not dan- 
gerous?... 

-.-What is to be done? Either to try 
to prohibit entirely, to put the lock 
on, all development of private, non- 
state exchange, i.e., trade, i.e., 
capitalism, which is inevitable among 
millions of small producers. But such 
a policy would be foolish and suicid- 
al for the party that tried to apply 
it. It would be foolish because such 
a policy is economically imnossible. 
It would be suicidal because the narty 
that tried to anply such a policy 
would meet with inevitable disaster. 
We need not conceal from ourselves 
that some Communists sinned "in 
thought, word and deed in this re- 
spect and dropped precisely into such 
a policy. We shall try to rectify 
these mistakes. They must be recti- 
fied without fail, otherwise things 
will come to a very sorry state. 

Or (and this is the last posstble 
and the only sensible policy) not to 
try to prohibit, or put the lock on 
the develonment of capitalism, but 
to try to direct it into the channels 
of state capitalism. This is econ- 
omically possible, for state capi- 
talism--in one form or another, to 
some degree or other--exists wherever 
the elements of free trade and capi- 
talism in general exist. 

Can the Soviet state, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, be combined, 
united with state capitalism? Are they 
compatible? Of course they are.... (3) 

Thus it is quite clear that for Lenin, 
NEP meant a return to capitalism in the 
countryside. We will not try to use 
Lenin's use of the term'state capital- 
ism" as some sort of trick to say, 
"See, Lenin was for state capitalism. 
Ergo. in 1921 the Soviet Union was 
state capitalist." For one thing we do 
not think that the Soviet Union was 
state capitalist and for another we 
think that Lenin did not mean what we 
mean by state capitalism when he used 
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the term. To us state capitalism means 
that the means of production are owned 
collectively by the bourgeoisie through 
its state. For Lenin state capitalism 
meant state intervention into a capi-~ 
talist economy. Thus, he could refer 
to Germany during the First Imperial- 
ist World War as being "state capital- 
ist." Thus, it is imrossible for us 
to use the term "state capitalism" in- 
terchangeably with Lenin's writings 
as our definition is different from 
his. However, both our definition of 
capitalism and Lenin's definition of 
capitalism are the same. And when Lenin 
says that to prohibit entirely the 
development of capitalism would be 
suicidal, we can safely assume that he 
means that to prohibit entirely the 
development of capitalism would be 
suicidal. We stand with those who Len- 
in refers to as having sinned in 
“thought, word and deed" on this 
question. In fact among those who thus 
sinned was the Bolshevik party in 
1919. Contained in the Bolshevik Pro- 
gram of 1919 is the following: 
In the sphere of distribution, the 
task of the Soviet Power at the pre- 
sent time is unerrinely to continue 
the revlacement of trade by a pur- 
posive distribution of goods, a sys- 
tem of distribution organised by the 
State upon a national scale. (4) 
In Bukharin and Preobrazhensky's pop- 
ularization of the 1919 Bolshevik Pro- 
gram, The ABC of Communism we find: 
The Abolition of private Trade. To 
each method of production there cor- 
responds a special method of dis- 
tribution. After the abolition of 
capitalist ownership in the means of 
production, the Soviet Republic in- 
evitably came into conflict with the 
capitalist method of distribution, 
with trade that is to say, and was 
compelled to undertake its aboli- 
tion by degrees. (5) 
We might add, that conversely, to each 
method of distribution there exists a 
special method of production. Both of 
which were changed in Russia in 1921, 
when the Bolshevik Party threw its old 
program out the window along with the 
proletarian dictatorship. 
In returning to Lenin's conception 
of state capitalism as being state 
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intervention in a capitalist economy 
we must analyze the question of the 
state. It is our opinion that the state 
is an instrument of a particular ruling 
class and is used by that class to de- 
fend its interests. The concent nut 
forth that capitalism could exist with 
state intervention by a capitalist state 
here and a proletarian state there is 
a complete renudiation of Marxism. And 
we might add of Leninism. In The State 
and Revolution Lenin wrote: 
-+eThe state is a product and a man- 
ifestation of the trreconctlability 
of class antagonisms. The state arises 
where, when and insofar as class an~ 
tagonisms objectively cannot be rec- 
onciled. And, conversely, the. exis- 
tence of the state proves that the 
class antagonisms are irreconcilable. 
(6) 
Further on he writes: 
..-According to Marx, the state is 
an organ of class rule, an organ for 
the oppression of one class by anoth- 
er; it is the creation of "order", 
which legalises and verpetuates this 
oppression by moderating the conflict 
between the classes... (7) 
Yet further on he writes: 
Furthermore, during the transition 
from canitalism to communism sunpres- 
sion is stilZ necessary, but it is 
now the suppression of the exnloit- 
ing minority by the exploited major- 
fty?° 18) 
And precisely what is the content of 
this suppression? Lenin quotes Engels 
who writes: 
The proletariat setzes state power 
and turns the means of production in- 
to state property to begin with. But 
thereby it abolishes itself as the 
proletariat, abolishes all class dis- 
tinctions and class antagonisms, and 
abolishes also the state as state... 
(9) 
Thus; the role of the vroletarian state, 
i.e. the dictatorship of. the proletar- 
iat is not to interfere in the economy 
of capitalism, but to abolish it. The 
interests of capital are maintained 
through the maintenance of capitalism, 
on the other hand the interests of the 
proletariat are carried out through the 
abolition of canitalism and the expro- 
priation of aZl canitalists. These two 


interests of two opposing classes: the 
maintenance of capitalism for the cap- 
italists and the destruction of capi- 
talism for the proletariat are one 
hundred per cent antagonistic and ir- 
reconcilable. No state can place it~ 
self above the interests of the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie. Either 
it must defend the interests of the one 
or of the other. The Russian state in 
1921 defended the interests not of the 
proletariat, which would have meant 
smashing any vestiges of capitalism 
which cropped up, not nursing them al- 
ong, but of the bourgeoisie. To say 
otherwise is to inevitably fall into 
the swamp of Menshevism. Which is pre- 
cisely what the Bolsheviks did. In Len- 
in's Report to the Second All-Russta 
Congress of Political Educatton Depart- 
ments given October 17, 1921 he stated: 
The New Economic Policy means sub- 
stituting a tax for the requisition- 
ing of food; it means reverting to 
capitalism to a considerable extent 
--to what extent we do not know. 
Concessions to foreign capitalists 
(true, only very few have been ac- 
cepted, especially when compared with 
the number we have offered) and 
leasing enterprises to private cap- 
italists definitely mean restoring 
capitalism, and this is part and 
parcel of the New Economic Policy; 
for the abolition of the surplus-food 
appropriation system means allowing 
the peasants to trade freely in their 
agricultural produce, in whatever is 
left over after the tax is collected 
-~and the tax only takes a small 
share of that produce. The peasants 
constitute a huge section of our 
population and of our entire econ- 
omy, and that is why capitalism must 
grow out of this soil of free trad~ 
ing. (10) 
Further on in the same report Lenin 
explains his new analysis of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat: 
On the other hand, if capitalism 
gains by it, industrial production 
will grow, and the proletariat will 
grow too. The capitalists wiil gain 
from our policy and will create an 
industrial proletariat, which in our 
country, owing to the war and the 
desperate poverty and ruin, has be- 


come declasses, i.e., dislodged from 
its class groove, and has ceased to 
exist as a proletariat. The proletar- 
iat is the class which is engaged in 
the production of material values in 
large-scale capitalist industry. 
Since large-scale capitalist industry 
hes been destroyed, since the fac- 
tories are at a standstill, the pro- 
letariat has disappeared. It has some- 
times figured in statistics, but it 
has not been heid together econom- 
icaily. 

The restoration of capitalism would 
mean the restoration of a proletar- 
ian class engaged in the production 
of socially useful material values 
in big factories emploving machinery, 
and not in profiteering, not in mak- 
ing cigarette-lighters for sale, and 
in other "work" which is not very 
useful, but which is inevitable when 
our industry is in a state of ruin. 

The whole question is who will take 
the lead. We must face this issue 
squarely--who wiil come out on top? 
Either the capitalists succeed in 
organising first~-in which case they 
will drive out the Communists and 
that will be the end of it. Or the 
proletarian state power, with the 
support of the peasantry, will prove 
capable of keeping a proper rein on 
those gentlemen, the capitalists, so 
as to direct capitalism along state 
channels and to create a capitalism 
that will be subordinate to the state 
and serve the state.... (11) 

This is a complete revision of the 
Marxist theory of the state as put for- 
ward in Lenin's own The State and Rev-~ 
olution! The capitalist class and the 
economic system upon which it is based, 
capitalism, is not put to the service 
of the state! On the contrary, the -_ 
state is at the service of capital. In 
this report Lenin completely contra- 
dicts the Marxist analysis that the 
state is based on and serves the in- 
terests of a specific ruling class in 
society. Instead he abstracts the state 
out of the class conflict and out of 
the objective reality of social rela- 
tionships in society and places it 
above the classes and the economic sys- 
tem. The purpose of the state is now 
to develop capitalism so that everyone 
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benefits: bourgeoisie, peasant, pro- 
letariat. However, such a capitalism 
can not exist. Capitalism exists for 
the benefit of the capitalist, not 
the worker. 

Besides revising the Marxist theory 
that the state has a social and class 
basis Lenin goes over to the Menshevik 
theory that there must exist a period 
cf capitalist development before a 
struggle for socialism can be waged. 
In fact, Lenin goes so far as to say 
that far from abolishing capitalism 
when it takes state power, the prole- 
tariat supported by the peasantry, 
must maintain capitalism so that the 
proletariat can exist. This is pure 
sophistry in an attempt to cover up 
the Bolshevik capitulation to capital. 
As we stated in From Trotskyism to 
Marxism 

When the working class abolishes 

capital it abolishes itself as a 

class-in-itself. The working class 

does not have an independent exis- 
tence outside of the existence of 
capital. When it seizes power it ab- 
olishes itself as a class. As En-~ 
gels writes: 
The proletariat takes political 
power and turns the means of pro- 
duction in the first instance in- 
to state property. But in doing 
this it abolishes itself as pro- 
letariat, abolishes all class dis- 
tinctions and class antagonisms, 
and abolishes also the state as 
state. 
(Antt-Duhring, p. 301, 3rd German 
edition) 

Does the proletariat exist in the 

dictatorship of the proletariat? Yes, 

but only in the sense of a class- 
for-itself, only insofar as it con- 
tinues to struggle against the world 
bourgeoisie. 

Its existence becomes a subjective 
question. Thus, class-in-itself and 
class~for-itself, except in periods 
of impending civil war, are mutually 
exclusive states. (12) 

Thus, we hold, Lenin in 1921 to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that capi- 
talism is not necessary for the exis~ 
tence of the proletariat as e class- 
for-itself. That is, capitalism in a 
particular country. While the restora- 
tion of capitalism meant the restora- 
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tion of the proletariat as a class-in- 
itself, it coincided with the destruc- 
tion of the proletariat as a class-fore- 
itself, without which the proletarian 
dictatorship could not exist. Thus the 
NEP which even Lenin characterized as 
the restoration of capitalist economy, 
was coincident with the restoration 
not only of canitalist economy but of 
capitalist dictatorship in Russia. The 
state does not dictate to capital. Can- 
ital dictates to the state. 

What the Bolsheviks were outlining 
in 1921 was nothine more than the old 
“democratic dictatorship of the vrole- 
tariat and the veasantry” which was in 
itself nothing more than the Menshevik 
position that the proletariat and the 
peasantry should lead the bourgeois 
revolution against the Tsar and insti- 
tute a democratic capitalism without 
which Russia would not be ripe for so~ 
clalist revolution. The NEP was a call 
for the return te this Menshevik con- 
ception of the proletariat and the pea- 
santry developing capitalism in their 
own interests. In fact, as Carr points 
out: 

Such projects...had been ventilated 

by SR and Menshevik delegates at the 

Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 

in December 1920. (13) 
Agriculture was not the only economic 
sphere touched by the NEP, although it 
along with commerce, was the most im- 
portant. Industry, although it did not 
play a major part in the first decrees 
under the NEP, nevertheless was an im- 
portant longranee area of the Russian 
economy. After the years of war, large- 
scale industry was virtually at a stand- 
still. The plan for revival of industry 
under the NEP coincided with the resto- 
ration of capitalism in the countryside. 
One of the major elements of the indus- 
trial plan of the NEP was the leasing 
of industries to private individuals 
and to co-operatives. This was carried 
out at the berinning of the NEP, but 
was soon superseded by the develop- 
ment of a new sector of the boureeoi- 
sie: the state capitalist sector. The 
state capitalist bourgeoisie hevan as 
the ranagers and administrators of the 
large trusts which were set up in the 
major industries under the NEP. These 
trusts were piven almost complete aut- 
onomy and basically functioned as in- 


dependent enterprises. In fact, Carr 
writes in his history of the revolu- 
tion: 
The 'separation' of larse-scale nat- 
ionalized industry from direct state 
management and its independent op- 
eration on commercial principles was 
the counterpart of the encourage- 
ment given to all forms of small in- 
dustry, non-nationalized or leased, 
and formed the corner-stone of the 
industrial nolicies of the new ec- 
onomic order. 'Separation' had vital 
consequences in labour policy, where 
industrial enterprises became di- 
rectly responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the workers employed by them, 
and where all forms of maintenance, 
whether in kind or in money, were 
henceforth treated as wage payments; 
in the field of trade and distribu- 
tion, where the major part of in- 
dustry, instead of relying on state 
organs as its suppliers and its cus- 
tomers, became a buyer and seller on 
an open market: and in financial 
policy, where industry received cre- 
dit, no longer from the treasury on 
a basis of budget estimates, but 
from a state bank, and later from 
other banking institutions, on a 
basis of profitability. The intro- 
duction khozraschet which Lenin de- 
scribed as a ‘transition to commer- 
cial principles', was an inescapable 
corrolary of NEP: it was impossible 
to combine private capitalist aeri- 
culture with state industry in the 
same economy unless the state sec- 
tor accepted the conditions of the 
market.... (14) 
Mixed economy can not exist. Marxists 
see the fundamental contradiction be- 
tween industry under workers' control 
and capitalist industry. The economy 
of the proletarian state can not be 
a mixture of embryonic socialist forms 
and capitalist forms. There is no room 
for the market in any sphere of the 
economy. The complete reliance of in- 
dustry under the NEP on the market and 
the independence of the various trusts 
were essential elements of the capi- 
talist (private capitalist) nature of 
this industry. Over the years as the 
managerial strata and the Party-state 
bureaucracy fused, the trusts would be 
more and more combined and syndicated 


until they became one giant capital in 
the late twenties. 

In referring to the workers in indus- 
try and the penetration of canital in- 


-to industry, the decision of the Cen- 


tral Committee of the Russian Commun- 
ist Party on The Role and Funetton of 
the Trade Unione under the New Econ- 
omte Poliey nassed January 12, 1922 
stated: 
The transfer of state enterprises to 
the so-called pvrofit basis is inev- 
itably and inseparably connected with 
the New Economic Policy: in the near 
future this is bound to become the 
predominant, if not the sole, form 
of state enterprise. In actual fact. 
this means that with the free market 
now permitted and developing the state 
enterprises will to a large extent 
be put on a commercial basis... (15) 
Returning to Lenin's Report to the Sec- 
ond Congress of Political Education 
Departments we find: 
Get down to business, all of you! 
You will have capitalists beside you, 
including foreign capitalists, con- 
cessionaires and leaseholders. They 
will squeeze profits out of you 
amounting to hundreds of percent: 
Let them. Meanwhile you will learn 
from them the business of runnine the 
economy, and only when you do that 
will you be able to build up a com- 
munist republic. Since we must nec~ 
essarily learn quickly, any slack- 
ness in this respect is a serious 
crime. And we must undergo this train- 
ing, this severe, stern and some- 
times even cruel training, because 
we have no other way out. (16) 
Lenin is not talking about bonuses for 
specialists here, he is talking about 
capitalist industry. Industry based on 
profit: capitalism cure and simple. It 
is the ugly head of Menshevism raising 
itself once again: the proletariat can 
not do it. We must have capitalism. 
Planned economy? The saving grace of 
the “workers' state’? We have only to 
turn to the discussion at the eleventh 
congress of the Russian Communist Party 
in March of 1922, where Shlyapnikov 
told of Russian industry: 
The conjuncture of the market is such 
that it is beating us down: we cannot 
stand up to the flood of goods. We 
need money at once, and in the search 
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*. for: it we create such an anarchic: 
competition, even on the market for 
metal products, that we have nothing 
to pay the wages with, so low are 
the prices for our products falling. 
(17) 

It was at this point Carr points out 

that the Bolsheviks beran the syndica- 

tion of the industrial trusts. An event 
which was quite similar to trustifica-. 
tion and monopolization. 

Thus, we can see that Soviet indus- 
‘try under the NEP was operated on the 
same fundamental principles as Soviet 
agriculture, i.e., capitalist princi- 
ples. In no way could this economic 
system be reconciled with proletarian 
‘dictatorship. The Bolshevik attempt to 
palm off this restoration of capital- 
ism as a proletarian dictatorship was 
a tragic mockery of everything that 
Marx, Engels and Lenin had written 
about the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

Before dealing with the opposition 
to the NEP we will so into the effect 
of the NEP on the commercial side of 
life in the Soviet Union. For it was 
commerce and agriculture which were 
the main beneficiaries of the restora- 
tion. Throughout the period of War Com- 
munism there had existed a Black Mar- 
ket, however, with the introduction of 
the NEP the Black Market became legal. 
The entirety of the Soviet economy 
went over to the market economy, the 
economy of capitalism. Lenin wrote in 
the autumn of 1921: 

It was intended throughout the state 

to exchange the products of industry 

in a more or less socialist manner 
for the products of agriculture and, 
through this exchange of goods, to 
restore large~scale industry as the 
only possible basis of a socialist 
organization. What was the result? 

The result was-~you now understand 

all this perfectly well in practice, 

and you can even see it in the whole 
of our press--that the exchange of 
goods broke loose: it broke loose in 
the sense that it turned into buying 
and selling. And we are now obliged 
to confess it, if we do not want to 
pose as people who do not see their 
own defeat, if we are not afraid to 
look danger in the face. We must con- 
fess that our retreat turned out to 
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be not enough, that it is indispen- 
sable for us to carry out a sunnle- 
mentary retreat, another step back- 
wards, when we pass from state cani- 
talism to the state regulation of buy- 
ing and selling, of monetary circu- 
lation. Nothing came of the exchange 
of goods: the private market turned 
out to be stronger than we: and in- 
stead of exchange of goods we have 
got ordinary buying and selling, or- 
dinary trade. 

Be so rood as to adapt yourself to. 
it, otherwise the element of buying 
and selling, of monetary circulation, 
will overwhelm you. (18) 

This “supplementary retreat" which Len- 
in refers to was nothing more than the 
strengthening of the dictatorship of 
capital in the Soviet Union. So vast 
were the profits of the private trad- 
ers, and so significantly were the in- 
terests of the Nepmen defended by the 
Soviet government that the Workers’ 
Truth wrote in their anpeal of 1922: 
The small~scale unorganized charac- 
ter of peasant farming, together with 
the disruption of the means of com- 
munication, makes it definite that 
commercial capital will have a dom- 
inant role in the immediate future. 

(19) 

Lenin's remarks on the ‘supplementary 
retreat’ merely back up this statement. 
For the pertod of the NEP commercial 
and agrarian capital played the domi~ 
nant role in Soviet society, just as 
they had played the dominant role in 
developing capitalist societies of the 
past. 

To be continued 
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Archives of the Revolution 


The Roots of the 
Workers’ Opposition 


by Alexandra Kollontai 


Archives of the Revolution ts a regular feature of Workers' Truth. Fach month we 
reprint for the benefit of our readers part or all of a particular apeech, article 
or document from the vast and rich heritage of the revolutionary Marxist move- 
ment. In this tssue we begin a three part sertalization of The Roots of the Work- 
ers' Opposition by Alexandra Kollontat. This is the first part of the 1921 pan- 
phlet by Kollontat outlining the program of the Workere' Opposition, who we feel 
were the continuators of Marxism and Bolshevism in the Russtan Communist Party 
after the centrist capitulation of Lenin and Trotsky. Kollontai's pamphlet was 
presented to the Tenth Conaress of the Bolshevik Party in March, 1921. Instead of 
adopting this program wnich was essentially a restatement of the tenets espoused 
tn the 1919 Bolshevik Party Program, the Congress adopted the capttalist restora- 
ttonist New Economic Poltey of Lenin and Trotsky. Beeause of the revolutionary 
fight waged by the Workers’ Opposition for the principtes of Bolshevism against 
the Party Leadership which was turning to Menshevism, factions were banned in the 
Bolshevik Party and propagation of the program of the Workers’ Opposition (within 


the Party) was declared to be incompatible with Party membership. 


Before making clear what the cause is 
of the ever-widening break between the 
"Workers' Opposition" and the official 
point of view held by our directing 
centers, it is necessary to call at- 
tention to two facts: 

1: The Workers' Opposition sprang 
from the depths of the industrial pro- 
letariat of Soviet Russia. It is an 
outgrowth not only of the unbearable 
conditions of life and labor in which 
seven million industrial workers find 
themselves, but it is also a product 
of vacillation, inconsistencies, and 
outright deviations of our Soviet 
policy from the early expressed class- 
consistent principles of the Communist 
program. 

2: The Opposition did not originate 
in some particular center, was not a 
fruit of personal strife and contro- 
versy, but, on the contrary, covers 
the whole extent of Soviet Russia and 
meets with a resonant response. 

At present, there prevails an opir- 
ion that the whole root of the con- 
troversy arising between the Workers' 
Opposition and the numerous currents 
noticeable among the leaders consists 
exclusively in difference of opinions 


regarding the problems that confront 
the Trade Unions. This, however, is not 
true. The break goes deeper. Represen- 
tatives of the Opposition are not al- 
ways able clearly to express and define 
it, but as soon as some vital question 
of the reconstruction of our Republic 
is touched upon, controversies arise 
concerning a whole series of cardinal 
economic and political questions. 

For the first time, the two different 
points of view (as expressed by the 
leaders of our party and the represen- 
tatives of our class-organized workers), 
found their reflection at the Ninth ‘ 
Congress of our Party when that body 
was discussing the auestion: "Collec- 
tive versus personal management in in- 
dustry." 

At that time, there was no opposition 
from any well-formed group, but it is 
very significant that collective man- 
agement was favored by all the repre- 
sentatives of the Trade lWnions, while 
opposed to it were all the leaders of 
our Partv, who are accustomed to appraise 
all events from the institutional angle. 
They require a good deal of shrewdness 
and skill to placate the socially het- 
erogeneous and the sometimes politically 
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hostile aspirations of the different 
social groups of the population as ex- 
pressec by proletarians, petty owners, 
peasantry, and bourgeoisie in the ver 
son of specialists, and nseudo-spec~ 
ialists, of all kinds and deerees. 

Why was it that only the Unions stub- 
bornly defended the principle of col~ 
lective management, even without be- 
ine able to adduce scientific arcu-- 
ments in favor of it? And why was it 
that the specialists’ sunvorters at 
the same time defended the ‘one man 
managenent'? The reason is that in 
this controversy, though both sides 
emphatically denied that there was a 
question of principle involved, two 


‘historically irreconcilable points of 


view had clashed. The ‘one man manare- 
ment is a product of the individual- 
ist conception of the bourgeois class. 
The ‘one man management is in prin- 
ciple an unrestricted, isolated, free 
will of one man, disconnected from 

the collective. 

This idea finds its reflection in 
all spheres of human endeavor-:-becin- 
nine with the appointment of a sover- 
eign for the State, and ending with a 
sovereien director of the factory. 
This is the supreme wisdom of bour~ 
geois thought. The bourgeoisie do not 
believe in the power of a collective 
body. They like to whip the masses in- 
to an obedient flock, and drive them 
wherever their unrestricted will de- 
sires. 

The working class and its spokes- 
men, on the contrary, realize that the 
new Communist aspirations can be ob- 
tained only through the collective ef- 
forts of the workers themselves. The 
more the masses are develoned in the 
expression of their collective will 
and common thought, the quicker and 
more complete will be the realization 
of working class aspirations, for it 
will create a new, homogeneous, uni- 
fied, verfectly~arranged Communist in- 
dustry. Only those who are directly 
bound to industry can introduce into 
tt antmating tnnovattons. 

Rejection of a crinciple--the prin- 
ciple of collective management in the 
control of industry--was a tactical 
compromise on behalf of our Party, an 
act of adaptations: it was, moreover, 
an act of deviation from that class 
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policy which we so zealously cultivated 
and defended durine that first vhase of 
the revolution. 

“hy did this hapren? How did it han- 
pen that our Party, matured and tem- 
pered in the struccle of the revolution, 
was vermittec to he carried away from 
the direct road, in order to journey 
along the roundabout path of adanta- 
tion, formerly condemned severely and 
branded as "onportunism'? 

The answer to this question we shall 
give later. Meanwhile we shall turn to 
the question: how did the Workers' Op~- 
position form and develon? 

The Ninth Coneress of the Russian 
Communist Party was held in the snrince 
of 1920. Durine the summer, the Onno~- 
sition did not assert itself. Nothine 
was heard about it during the stormy 
debates that took place at the Second 
Congress of the Communist Internation-- 
al. But deep at the bottom, there was 
taking place an accumulation of exner- 
fence, of critical thoucht. The first 
exoression of this process, incomplete 
at the time. was at the Party Confer- 
ence in Sentember, 1929. For a time, 
the thought preoccupied itself largely 
with rejections and criticisms. The On- 
position had no well-formulated pro- 
posals of its own. But it was obvious 
that the Party was entering into a new 
phase of its life. Within its ranks, 
‘lower’ elements demand freedom of cri~ 
ticism, loudly proclaiming that hureau- 
cracy strancles them, leaves no free~ 
dom for activity or for manifestation 
of initiative. 

The leaders of the Party understood 
this undercurrent, and Comrade Zinoviev 
made many verbal promises as to free- 
dom of criticism, widenine of the scope 
of self~activity for the masses, ner~ 
secution of leaders deviating from the 
principles of Cemocracy, etc. A rreat 
deal was said and well said: but from 
words to deeds there is a considerable 
distance. The September conference, to-~ 
gether with Zinoviev's much-promising 
speech, has changed nothine either in 
the Party itself or in the life of the 
masses. The root from which the Opnosi- 
tion sprouts was not destroyed. Down at 
the bottom, a srowth of inarticulate 
dissatisfaction, criticism and inde- 
pendence was taking place. 

This inarticulate ferment was noted 


even by the Party leaders and it quite 
unexpectedly venerated sharp contro- 
versies. It is significant that in the 
central Party bodies, sharp controver- 
sies arose concerning the part that 
must be played by the Trade Unions. 
This, however, is only natural. 

At present, this subject of contro- 
versy between the Opposition and the 
Party leaders, while not being the on- 
ly one, is still the cardinal voint of 
our whole domestic policy. 

Long before the Workers’ Opnosition 
had appeared with its Theses and for-- 
med that basis on which, in its onvin- 
ion, the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat must rest, in the sphere of indus- 
trial reconstruction, the leaders in 
the Party had sharply disagreed in 
their appraisal of the part that is to 
be played by the working class organ- 
izations regarding the latter's parti- 
cipation in the reconstruction of in- 
dustries on a Communist basis. The 
Central Committee of the Party split 
into groups. Comrade Lenin stood in 
opposition to Trotsky, while Bukharin 
took the middle ground. 

Only at the Eighth Soviet Conrress 
and immediately after did it become 
obvious that within the Party itself 
there was a united group kept togeth- 
er primarily by the Theses of princi- 
ples concerning the Trade Unions. This 
group, the Opposition, having no great 
theoreticians, and in spite of a most 
resolute resistance from the most pop- 
ular leaders of the Party, was growing 
strong and spreading all over laboring 
Russia. "as it so only in Petrograd 
and “Moscow? Not at all. Even from the 
Donetz basin, the Ural mountains, Si- 
beria, and a number of other indus- 
trial centers came reports to the Cen- 
tral Committee that there also the 
Workers’ Opposttton was forming and 
acting. 

It is true that not everywhere does 
the Onposition find itself in complete 
accord on all points with the workers 
of Moscow. At times there is much in- 
definiteness, pettiness and absurdity 
in the expressions, demands and motives 
of the Opposition. Even the cardinal 
points may differ. Yet there is every- 
where one unalterable point--and this 
is the question: who shall develop the 
creative powers in the sphere of econ- 


omte reconstruction? Shall it be pure- 
ly class orcans, directly connected by 
vital ties with the industries--thet is, 
shall industrial unions undertake the 
work of reconstruction--or shall it be 
left to the Soviet machine which is 
separated from direct vital industrial 
activity and is mixed in its composi- 
tion? This is the root of the break. 
The Workers' Opposition defends the 
first principle, while the leaders of 
the Party, whatever their differences 
on various secondary matters, are in 
complete accord on the cardinal voint, 
and defend the second princinvle. 

What does this mean? This means that 
our Party lives through its first ser- 
ious crisis of the revolutionary per- 
fod, and that the %nnosition is not to 
be driven away by such a cheap name as 
"syndicalism," but that all comrades 
must consider this in all seriousness. 
Who is right, the leaders or the work- 
ing masses endowed with a healthy class 
instinct? 

Before considering the basic points 
of the controversy between the leaders 
of our Party and the Workers’ Onposi- 
tion, it is necessary to find an answer 
to the question: how could it happen 
that our Party--formerly strong, mighty 
and invincible because of its clear-cut 
and firm class policy--beean to devi- 
ate from its program? 

The dearer the Communist Party is to 
us, just because it has made such a 
resolute Step forward on the road to 
the liberation of the workers from the 
yoke of capital, the less right do we 
have to close our eyes to the mistales 
of leading centers. 

The power of the Party must lie in 
the ability of our leading centers to 
detect the problems and tasks that con- 
front the workers, and to pick up the 
tendencies, which they have been able 
to direct, so that the masses micht 
conquer one more of the historical pos- 
itions. So it was in the past, but it 
is no longer so at present. Mur Party 
not only reduces its speed, hut more 
often "wisely" looks back and asks: 
‘Have we not gone too far? Ts this not 
the time to call a halt? Is it not wis- 
er to be more cautious and to avoid dar- 
ing exneriments unseen in the whole of 
history?" 

What was it that produced this “wise 
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caution (particularly expressed in 
the distrust of the leading Party cen- 
ters towards the economic industrial _ 
abilities of the labor unions)~--cau- 
tion that has lately overwhelmed all 
our centers? Where is the cause? 

If we begin diligently to search 
for the cause of the developing con- 
troversy in our Party, it becomes clear 
that the Party is passing through a 
crisis which was brought about by 
three fundamental causes. 

The first main basic cause is the 
environment in which our Party must 
work and act. The Russian Communist 
Party must build Communism and carry 
into life its program: 

(a) in the environment of complete 

destruction and breakdown of the ec- 

onomic structure: 

(b) in the face of a never diminish- 

ing and ruthless pressure of the 

Imperialist States and White Guards: 

(c) to the working class of Russia 

has fallen the lot of realizing Com- 

munism, creating new Communist forms 
of economy in an economically back- 
ward country with a preponderant 
peasant population, where the neces~ 
sary economic prerequisites for so- 
cialization of production and dis~ 
tribution are lacking, and where 

Capitalism has not as yet been able 

to complete the full cycle of its 

development (from the unlimited 
struggle of competition of the first 
stage of Capitalism to its highest 
form the regulation of production 
by capitalist unions--the trusts.) 
It is quite natural that all these 
factors hinder the realization of our 
program (particularly in its essential 
part» -in the reconstruction of indus- 
tries on the new basis) and inject in~ 
to our Soviet economic policy diverse 
influences and a lack of uniformity. 

Out of this basic cause follow the 
two others. First of all, the econom- 
ic backwardness of Russia and the dom- 
ination of the veasantry within its 
boundaries create that diversity, and 
inevitably detract the practical pol- 
icy of our Party from the clear-cut 
class direction, consistent in prin- 
etple and theory. 

Any party standing at the head of a 
heterogeneous Soviet state is compel~ 
led to consider the aspirations of 
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peasants with their petty-hourceois 
inclinations and resentments towards 
Communism, as well as lend an ear to 
the numerous netty-bourreois elements, 
remnants of the former capitalists in 
Russia and to all kinds of traders, 
middlemen, petty officials, etc. These 
have very rapidly adanted themselves to 
the Soviet institutions and occuny re- 
sponsible positions in the centers, ap- 
pearing in the capacity of avents of 
different commissariats, etc. No wonder 
that Zaruna, the Peonle's Commissar of 
Suppijes, at the Eirehth Concress auoted 
fieures which showed that in the ser- 
vice of the Commissariat of Supplies 
there were engaged 17% of workers, 137 
of peasants, less than 20% of special- 
ists, and that of the remaininy, more 
than 50% were “tradesmen, salesmen, and 
similar peonvle, in the majority even 
illiterate’ (Zarupa's own words), In 
Zarupa's opinion this is a proof of 
their democratic constitution, even 
though they have nothing in common with 
the class proletarians, with the produc~ 
ers of all wealth, with the workers in 
factory and mill. 

These are the elements--the vetty- 
bourgeois elements widely scattered 
through the Soviet institutions, the 
elements of the middle class, with their 
hostility towards Communism, and with 
their predilections towards the immut- 
able customs of the vast, with resent- 
ments and fears towards revolutionary 
acts. These are the elements that brine 
decay into our Soviet institutions 
breedine there an atmosphere altogeth- 
er repugnant to the working class. They 
are two different worlds and hostile 
at that. And yet we in Soviet Russia 
are commelled to versuade both ourselves 
and the working class that the petty- 
bourpeoisie and middle classes (not to 
speak of well-to-do peasants) can quite 
comfortably exist under the common mot~- 
to: "All power to the Soviets,’ forget~ 
ful of the fact that in practical every- 
day life, the interests of the workers 
and those of the middle classes and 
peasantry imbued with petty-bourreois 
psycholoey must inevitably clash, ren- 
dine the Soviet policy asunder, and de- 
forming its clear-cut class statutes. 

Beside peasant- owners in the villages 
and burgher elements in the cities, our 
Party in its Soviet State policy is 
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continued from page 7 
all the rights of the 
working class under 
bourgeois democracy. 
Many of these rights 
were gained only 
through long struggles. 
However, the working 
elass can not allow 
itself to be misled 

by those who would 
call upon it to defend 
democracy against the 
satrone-statists, Bon- 
apartists and Fascists 
by allying with demo- 
cratic capitalists. 
All the capitalists, 
democratic and Fascist 
alike, are the enemies 
of the working class 
and must be thrown 
out! The only defense 
against Fascism is the 
overthrow of capital- 
ism: 

(Manifesto of the 
Revoluttonary Workers 
Group) 
GAINST CLASS COLLABGRA- 
ION OF ANY KIND: 
OR A.CLASS DEFENSE 
3AINST BOURGEOIS REAC- 
TON! , 

JR THE SOCIALIST REVO- 
TION: 
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(13) Carr, The Bolshevik 
Revolution, Vol. 2, 
p. 289 
(14) Ibid., pp. 303- 304 
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IN FUTURE 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


.. Opposition 
continued from page 28 
fofced to reckon with the 
influence exerted by the 

representatives of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie now 
appearing in the form of 
specialists, technicians, 
engineers and former man- 
agers of financial and 
industrial affairs, who 
by all their past exper- 


dence are bound to the 


capitalist system of pro- 
duction. They cannot even 
imagine any other mode 

of production, but the 
one which lies within the 
traditional bounds of eap- 
ttalist economics. 


ISSUES 


REVOLUTIONARY PERSPECTIVES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


FITZSIMMONS AND THE TEAMSTERS CONTRACT 


AMADEO BORDIGA--IL MANIFESTO 


‘ovkers Leaque-Socialist Workers Party view of 
revolution as a result of the onrush of objective 


vents. 


Wizard of Id 


por 


rie CANO REMEMBER, 
[ iF YOU WANT 

SOMETHING BAD 
ENOUGH. 


Pe een. 
ALL You HAVE To 2 
1S PIT YOUR MIND TO 


A REALITY! 


ene 


IT AND IT WiLL BECOME 


yy 


Fight for Soctatism! 


The world we live in is a world where 
ople are divided into classes accord- 

g to their role in production. The two 
jor classes in society are the capital- 
t class and the working class. The cap- 
alists own the means of production (fac- 
ries, machines, etc.) but produce no- 
ing. The workers, on the other hand, 
ceive only meager wages for the sale of 
eir labor power to the capitalists. Al- 
st all production in Society is done by 
2 workers. However, almost all the bene- 
ts from this production go to the cap- 
alists. The basis for production in 

is society is profit. The capitalists 

e not interested in having the workers 
oduce things that people can use or that 
ople need. They are only interested in 
at makes them the biggest profit. Thus, 
ile the capitalists get richer and rich- 
, the workers are worse off than they 

re before. 

In order to increase profits the capi- 
lists resort to all sorts of techniques 
‘ich most of us are familiar with: speed- 
, wage cuts, unemployment, labor-saving 
chinery. While, for instance, labor-sa- 
ng machinery would be progressive in a 
ciety run by the workers, it does no- 
ing for them under capitalism. It is 

st another attack on the workers. 
Another feature of capitalist society is 
r. Every day there is a war going on 
mewhere in the world. This is due to the 
scessity of the capitalists to wage war 

_ order to get ahead of capitalists in 
her countries. The working class has no 
iterests in supporting these wars. What 
workers want is peace. However, there 
a be no peace until the capitalists have 
en removed from power and this society 
placed with one run by the workers in 

¢ interests of the toiling masses. 

To do this, it is not enough to elect 
rople to Congress or as President. The 
svernment is nothing more than the ex- 
cutive committee of the ruling class. 

t is the owners of the big corpora- 

tons who have the final say as to what 
ses on. It is necessary to organize 

ar own workers’ councils. These councils 
ill be the class rule of the workers af- 
ar the revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
alism. When capitalism goes Congress 

ill go with it. All the democracy sur- 
ounding the Congress is just a sham to 
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keep us tied to this system. It is demo- 
cracy for the rich, for the capitalists. 
Our democracy will be real democracy, 
proletarian democracy, the democracy of 
the many. We do not simply want a workers’ 
government, we want a workers’ republic. 
In order to throw out the capitalists 
and buil a workers' republic and social- 
ism the working class needs a revolution- 
ary party. Such a party must be based on 
The Communist Mantfesto, the first two 
Congresses of the Communist (Third) In- 
ternational, and the revolutionary work 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Trotsky and Lux- 
emburg. It must be a democratic-centralist 
party. However, it is not enough to 
build such a party here in the United 
States. Capitalism is a world system. 
Even so-called "Communist" Russia and Chi-~ 
na are capitalist (state capitalist). In 
order to wage a successful worldwide 
struggle against capitalism the workers 
must have an international party. It is 
toward the construction of the Interna~ 
tional Party of Revolutionary Workers 
(Fifth International) that the Revolution- 
ary Workers Group and Workers’ Truth are 
dedicated. 

In 1917 the Russian workers seized power 
under the leadership of the Bolshevik Party 
and Lenin. However, the revolution was 
isolated and the Russian workers exhausted 
from the hard struggle in a backward coun- 
try lost power when the Bolsheviks lost 
faith in the world proletariat in 1921. | 
The four years of the revolutionary dic- 
tatorship still remain, however, as a bea- 
con for workers throughout the world. 

Under capitalism the workers are nothing 
more than menials. We deserve a better 
life. We deserve socialism. However, it 
will not be handed to us on a platter. We 
must fight for it. For if we do not fight 
for socialism we will be handed barbarism. 
Socialism or barbarism? @@ 

Fight for Soctaltsm: 


